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BABIE BELL. 


THE POEM OF A LITTLE LIFE THAT WAS BUT THREE APRILS LONG. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Revised and Amended by the Author. 
Have you not beard the poet tell 
How came the dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours? 
The Gates of Heaven were left ajar! 


We laid some buds upon her brow— 

Death’s bride arrayed in flowers! 

And thus went dainty Babie Bell 
Out of this world of ours! 





EPIGRAM. 
HEINE. 


All night alone we journeyed on, 
In a carriage close together ; 

We laugh’d and talked right joyously, 
Ia spite of wind and weather. 


But when first broke the morning’s light 


It is a pity that we know these rascals too well, to connect one pleasant 
thought with their fine featares and pretty dresses. 

These, perhaps, were some of the selfsame revellers who lurked about 
the seas as bucaneers at the beginning of the war, armed to the teeth, and 
who bore down one night upon a British merchant ship becalmed ; who 
stabbed the watch; then cut the throats of the sleeping crew; then 
played ghastly tricks to their mangled remains ; then plundered the ves- 
sel, and then ted. Theship with her dreadful burden over 
the beautiful waters of the Augean, where she was found, some hours after- 
wards by a man-of-war’s boat, which put off, irate at having hoisted sig- 
nals to the death-laden bark in vain! 

From the open doors of their booths and hovels I heard nasal 
droning songs, the uncouth sounds of rude instruments, and the sbrill 
tones of wrangling women of no good repute. Here, also, were a crowd 


With folded hands and dreamy eyes, Judge of our fright, my child! of Maltese Ionians, who bring our name into discredit wherever they 
Wandering out of Paradise, Between us sat a blind-eyed boy— are known. Loun groups of superstitious mariners of the Adriatic 
She saw this planet, like a star, T’was Love, with aspect mild. added their laz to the heterogeneous mase—a wild company ; 


Flung in the purple depths of even— 
Its bridges, running to and fro, 
O’er which the white-winged Angels go, 
Bearing the boly Dead to Heaven! 


She touched a bridge of flowers—those feet, 
So light they did not bend the bells 
Ot the celestial asphodels ! 
They fell like dew upon the flowers ! 
And all the air grew strangely sweet ! 
And thus came dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours! 


She came and brought delicious May ! Greek consul ; who, having no house here, is living on board one of the | mother, on the old subject of sun aad ruse, of which the salt is sa 
The swallows built beneath the eaves; Danube Company’s vessels, called the Metternich. That consul is | among the people of <7 land, and the fresh, lively charm is felt from 
Like son-light in and out the leaves, driving a very brisk business ; for, from the masts of six hundred of the | pole to pole. At the end of each verse the singer always on the ~ 
The robins went, the live-long day : thousand ships detained here by strees of weather, flattered the gay co- note with an arch relish ; and, carrying it on whistle, 
The lily swung its noiseless bell, loars of King Otho. Also, with the shooting-party, goes the agent of the | trilled out a sparkliog impromptu chorus, which had a world of droll life 
And o’er the porch the trembling vine Lloyd Company ; a pleasant and influential gentleman, very popular | and inuendo in it. Some of the airs he whistled had a 


Seemed bursting with its veins of wine !— 
O, earth was full of pleasant smell, 





THE SULINA MOUTH OF THE DANUBE. 


It was November, and the morrow of our arrival at Sulina dawned a 
dreary, sunless day, rather cold. We spent it waiting for the boat, which 
was due from Constantinople. Our pilot, however, surmised that there 
bad been bad weather for many days in the Black Sea, and that no cap- 
tain in the service of the Austrian Lloyd’s would have ventured to pass 
the Bosphorus while it lasted. The pilot was a dark, sharp-featured, 
timorous Greek, of about forty years of age. His name was Birbantaki, 
a name of high account in every port of the Euxine. 

So the long and the short Austrian officer—part of our company from 
Galatz—very sensibly went out vr ater gr 3 They were joined by the 


about here. It is said he bad five thousand pounds’ worth of ty— 
the hard savings ot many thrifty years—destroyed by us. If this be tru 


amongst whom it is never prudent to venture ; for their knives gleam on 
small pretence ; and their victims are never heard of more. Human life 
a heald of a strange cheapness by these miscreants, and the law is power- 
ess. 

Towards sundown, I returned to the ship; and, after dinner, as the 
evening closed quite in, a wandering Italian boy came on beard. He 
one of those itinerant musicians who roam over every country in the 
world ; ga up a little hoard with many a stern, unchronicled act 
of self-denial, passing bitter days enough, poor lads, Heaven hel 
them! This specimen had a hurdygurdy, an ivory whistle, and a ric’ 
impudent voice, with which he trolled forth a number of those ballads 
popular to the Austrian Neapolitan sea- They were mostly in the 
form of a dialogue between a young sailor sweetheart, a girl, and 


When came the dainty Babie Bell I shall be to learn it is considered by the authorities as one of 
Into this world of ours! the inevitable private wrongs which are wrought by all wars. 1[ cannot | me, with a sp apearnc plea for a race whose children have 
quite admit such reasoning, however ; for surely, this pereon is as much | been taught to solace captivity with songs, till they have mercifully 
O Babie, dainty Babie Bell! entitled to a fair indemnity for the loss of his property, as were the own- | learned a wondrous cunning in them ; and who (knowing tbat their 


How fair she grew from day to day! 
What woman nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay ! 
Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 
So fall of meaning, pure and bright 
As if she yet stood in the light 
Of those oped gates of Paradise ! 
And we loved Babie more and more : 
O never in our hearts before 
Such holy love was bora ; 
We felt we had a link between 
This real world and that unseen— 
The land beyond the morn! 
And for the love ot those dear eyes, 
For love of her whom God led forth— 
The mother’s being ceased on earth 
When Babie came from Paradise !— 
For love of him who smote our lives, 
And woke the chords of joy and pain, 
We said, ‘ Sweet Christ !’”’—our hearts bent down 
Like violets after rain! 


And now the orchards which were once 
All white aud rosy in their bloon— 
Filling the crystal heart of air 
With gentle pulses of perfume— 
Were rich in Autumno’s mellow prime : 
The plums were globes of honied wine— 
The hivéd sweets of summer time !— 
The ivory chestnut burst its shell : 
The soft-cheeked peaches blusht and fell! 


ers of the British merchantman destroyed by the Russians at Sinope. By 
the way, also, what with Count Zamoiski and Colonel Turr, as well as 
such little episodes as the agent’s affair, have we not been playing a very 
strange little game with Austria? Not to put too fine a point upon it, 
may I be bold enough to hint that we have been soliciting her alliance 
while slyly tweaking ber nose? I wish, sometimes, that our good folks in 
authority bad taken riper counsel in these matters ; for we have made 
many needless and many very bitter enmities. When the shooting party 
return, therefore, I am not at all surprised to see a Russian officer with 
them. He is a common-looking man; awkward, dirty, and, seemingly, 
of no social importance ; but, as he comes on board, two Levantines seize 
eagerly on an opportunity of offering a loud insult to an Englishman, 
and then strut, blustering and bowing to the Muscovite, after the manner 
of their kind. 

Mechanically marking these things, and hearing that there was no 
chance of our departure that day, I determined to go on shore, and visit 
all that avenging fires have left of Sulina. In truth, our prospect from 
the steamer was not very cheering. A large timber raft lay alongside 
us, with a log hut upon it; where its mouldy, amphibious guardians 
lived. They appeared to be always dryisg the same pair of calico draw- 
ers, on the same stick. Round and round this raft constantly paddled 
a froggy-looking fellow, seated in a small canoe roughly hewn out of the 
trunk of a tree. His business was to see that none of the timber drifted 
away, or was stolen. He was also employed as a sort of messenger, going 
to and fro among the ships. He used his single paddle—shaped some- 
thing like a spade—with great skill. Ourchief occupation was drowsily 
watching him. We saw aiso flocks of wild fowl in great numbers, flying 
almost out of sight in the air, and a few gulls, which perched, from time 
to time, about our rigging in the most friendly manner. The only ob- 
jects of interest were a few Russian boats, fluttering about the harbour. 
In them sat Cossacks with hessian boots, red breeches, and small red tur- 


are a coin with which they can buy but shadows) have courted obli 
so long, that they have found all beauty, freedom, heartfood, their bright- 
est, quickest life, within a dream. 

It was very pretty and affecting tosee our captain and his wife—a lady 
from Ragusa—exchange bashful smiles and tell-tale glances, as 
both listened to some song which, perhaps revealed their own story, 
invested it with the fascination of aromance. Once, the volatile sailor 
was so moved, by an uncontrollable impulse, that he seized his wife round 
the waiet, and whirled her off in a waltz. It was fine tribute to the un- 
taught craft of the singer, whose eyes lighted up with a minstrel fire, and 
his feet beat time as he watched them. When the captain stopped for 
want of breath, it was but polite to make a bow, and offer to take the 
lady round and round again ; for there she stood, offering irresistible in- 
vitation, with foot advanced. Then the other women began to stand up ; 
while the dark-eyed gypsies from Galicia grouped naturally round the 
— in picturesque attitudes and looked on. So we had quite a little 

i. 

At nine o’clock the trampets sounded from an Austrian man of-war on 
the station, and the report of a solitary cannon boomed over the sulky 
water. After this, the cflicers went away, and our little festival termi- 


nated. 

So ended the first day we lay in the port of Sulina ; and I noticed, as 
night came on, that the moon looked veiled and misty; also that light 
feathery clouds were flitting about in an unsettled way, as if the sky were 
troubled. About eleven o’clock we heard the wind rising. At first afew 
sobbing gusts reached us, at intervals, as if they came from afar off, but 
making our epars rattle, and our cordage whip the masts. I could see al- 
so, before I turned in, that the sailing-vessels in the offiag had made all 
taut and trim, and had lowered their yards for rough weather; but the 
steamers got their steam up and went out to sea. From time to time 
during the night we heard the mournful sound of distress guns to 


The grapes were parpling ia the grange, baned-shaped peakless caps. They were the rude troops of the frontier ; | windward, and now and then @ mejestic hulk drifted labouring towards 
time wrought just as rich a change clumsy, leaden-faced fellows, who seem to have grown bloated and un- | us. The winds and the sea-gulls seemed to w in derision around her, 
In little Babie Bell! and the waves reared their heads triumphant rejoicing. 


Her tiny form more perfect grew, 
And in her features we could trace, 
In softened curves, her mother’s face : 

Her angel nature ripened too. 

We thought her lovely when she came, 
Bat she was holy, saintly now * * * * 
Around her pale and lofty brow 

We caw a slender ring of flame! 


Oft-times she said a few strange words, 
Whose meanings lay beyond our reach : 
- God’s hand had taken away the seal 
Which held the portals of her speech ! 
She never was a child to us ; 
We never held ber boing’s key ! 
We could not teach s.r holy things : 
She was Christ’s self in purity ! 


It came upon us by degrees ; 
We saw its shadow ere it fell, 
The knowledge that our God had sent 


His messenger for Babie Bell ! Danube. Wrecks are awfully numerous; the loss of life apalling,as I} The sky above us was the true old.Icaden grey Crimean colour, which 
We sbaddered with unlanguaged pain, had after opportunities of observing. ecnopled car sickening armies before Sebastopol last winter. There was 
Ani all our thoughts ran into tears! Sulina is, at this time, a miserabie collection of huts hastily run up to} fog over the land. On such a sky looked the belpless crew of the fated i 

me And all our hopes were changed to fears— meet the preesing exigencies of the moment, being mere temporary erec- , when ber machivery refused to work, and they were dashed 

@ sunshine into dismal rain! tions of dried reeds. Their interiors—of which I visited several against the iron beights of lava. It was sach a fog which closed 

© — we cried in our belief :— sented no incorrect idea of the very extreme of discomfort in this raw | round gallant Giffard when the Tiger stranded, and he could only flash 

Tent eae us gently, gently, God! damp climate. Iu some huts were haggard grisly men asleep, after an | back a hopeless defiance to the Russian guns. On pens ener shore, 

=e us to bend and kiss the rod, ague fit ; and withered women, like the dried figs of a bad season with | too—over which the sea-birds swoop and scream 80 —dwelt the 

perfect grow through grief !’’ respect to personal appearance, cowering over their smoky fires, and | last dyiog glance of the young and chivalrous Parker. 


Ab, how we loved her, God can tell ; 
Her little heart was cased in ours— 
They’re broken caskets—Babie Bell! 


healthy in the air of the marehes. I was glad to land, if only fora 


ge. 
Sulina is a wretched i. Russia has rained it, to build up the trade 
of Odesea ; although it is naturally, perhaps, one of the happiest commer- 
cial sites in the world—the natural outlet of Germany and the rich corn- 
lands of the Principalities. So, the shore, which should be splendid with 
merchant palaces and populous with busy men from every nation, bas 
been purposely rendered the very abomination of desolation. I say pur- 
Brees: giving ear to a report current among all sailors in these seas. 

the Russian government was reproached with direct breach of faith 
in virtually bloc the mouth of the Danube during nine months of 
the year, they took their own way of clearing themselves from the impu- 
tation. It was eminently Ruesian. A great fues was made: men and 
machiaes were furiously employed to remove the obstructions; but 
everything that was cleared out on one day, was scrupulously replaced 
on the next. 

The state of the Salina mouth of the Danube therefore, remains a most 
notable scandal. Vessels can only get over the bar when lightened of 
their cargoes, and are subject to all manner of official hindrance and fis- 
cal extortion. They are sometimes detained a whole winter, to the serious 
loss of owners, to the sto page of trade, to the increase of the price of 
food ; also to the grave injury of the Moldo-Wallachian ports of Galatz 
and Ibraila, and the comparative ruin of the navigation of the whole 


grumbling as they their unsavoury meals, or tore damp sticks for 
fuel. They had seldom any furniture besides an earthenware pan, or a 
black pot to stew their . They had also generally a mat of rushes, 


It was an awful storm. The sea was everywhere convuised with a pi- 
tiless wrath, and the white foam flashed proud and high, as wave rush- 
ed upvn wave in passionate strife. Of the fifteen sail riding yesterday at 
anchor yonder, nine broke from their cables, and three lay wrecked. in 
sight of us. Though we were within the bar, our captain was roused 
thrice during the night, and the voices of our crew sounded in alarm 
through the darkness; for we were wedged in by the shipping, and ever 
and again some veseel was driven furiously against us by the might of 
the elements ; our vessel danced and rolled like a child’s toy, even in its 
parma Oar gaunt lean eailors ran to and fro, yelpin fears at 
every collision, and muttering hasty prayers to the irgin ; Jews 
gasped and gabbled to themselves. clutching the handles of their sea- 
chests, and keeping always a wary eye upon them ; but some Turks who 
of = us, mat calmly smoking through it all, uttering no sound but 

Below, in the cabin were the Christian ladies pale and terrified, and 
huddled altogether on the sofa by the fire-place. Near them boozed a 
gang of “pow whom no dread or danger could drag from the gamb- 
ling-table. Their blasphemy and hot disputes mingled with the storm. 
Perhaps, however, they were impressed equally with us according to their 
differing natures, by the grand horror of the scene. Let no man judge 
the depth of another’s feeling by the mode of its expression. 


The gale lasted for three days, raging every hour more radely. The 
third day, towards evening, a rain, fine as dust, mingled with the wind. 
At night the rain changed to snow, and the cold increased. Then we had 


At last b : dried or undried as the case might be, to sleep on ; they made fires |} a fall of mingled rain andsnow. The wind abated a little towards morn- 

The « came, the messenger, on the bare earth outside their hovels. The central streete—mere muddy | ing ; but. before noon, there came 4 perfect harricane with rain and 

And what did aie from unseen lands : lanes—were choked up with sailors ; among them, plenty of bad trucu- | snow very fierce. The small snow-flakes whisked about by the wind with 
wae ainty Babie Bell ? lent Greeks from the Pirate Islands, seated before the doors of dram | incredible violence. 


She only crossed her little hands ! 
She only looked more meek and fair! 
We parted back her silken hair ; 





booths, gambling with filthy cards, and swearing canting oaths in the 
pauses of their sneaking debauch. On the face of each skuiking rake the 





stamp of scoundrel was branded, so plainly that a child might read it. | 





Again we counted the work of the night, and numbered five wrecks. 
A crowd of Cossacks, assembled round the devoted vessels, were try 
to seize two swollen corpses with grappling hooks. As the drown 
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bodies, however, obviously did not belong to any of the wrecks we saw, | 


they had probably floated to ns from some scene of disaster elsewhere. It | and I called to Dornheim to look at the adventurous maiden whoclamber- | on that of its owner. 


was a ghastly thing to see the breakers twirling ani tossing about them | 
so scornfully. God’s image, who, a few days, or perhaps hours, before | 
had been like unto ourselves. ; 

Of the wrecked ships the crew of one perished : all hands on board the | 
rest were saved. At night we saw another fated vessel going to inevita- | 
ble destruction; then the darkness hid ber. When morning broke ehe | 
was among the breakers ; but out of the reach of help, and they swept 
distainfully over her shrieking decks. The miserable crew clang wildly 
on to spar and mast, no boat venturing out to save them, We saw the | 
hungry waves sweep on towards them with a hoarse cry; the keen ice | 
wind paleying their strength. They were, poor fellows, carried a way one | 
by one. Their contortions were horrible. They writhed, and twisted, | 
and grappled on to anything they could seize, with despairing energy. 
For a little while their sbrill ecreams rose even over the cry of the ele- 
mente,—then all was still. Six only of the crew were saved. These, 

inging into a boat, dropped over before she struck, and had been car- 
ried as witnesses of Almighty mercy, miraculously to land. 

Late in the afternoon of the fifth day, the sun peeped coyly and ashamed 
at us, once or twice. Then came the windgusts again, like the tumultu- 
ous sobs of a grief not yet subsided, and the sun was veiled again, and the 
storm howled on as before. 

Something deserving of notice was that, all tbe time the harricane last- 
ed, a broad, streak of sky was distinctly visible towards the east. It ne- 
ver grew larger or smaller, and its promise of ine weather was altogether 
illusory. 

We by fifteen days at the Port of Sulina. At length oar wine was ex- 
hausted, and even our provisions ran short ; for the bakers lazily refused 
to bake us any bread, though the captain himself went to parley with 
them. We got a little stringy fresh meat now and then, with sometimes 
a fresh fish ; but we lived chiefly on raw ham and ship’s biscuits. The 
steward—a plump, tight, rich-complexioned Sancho Panza, with sleek 
black hair and small roguish eyes—having the distribution of these deli- 
cacies, became a man of importance, and found it a very good business. 
Oar fore-cabin paseengers suffered severely. They watched us of the 
after cabin with famished and hatefal looks as we weat down to dinner ; 
for their own meals were infinitely more ecanty than ours. The small 
supply of orthodox food which the Jews also had brought with them being 

, exhausted, the Greeks, who have a traditional hatred of the chosen 
people, taunted them with offers of pork. It was at once ludicrous and 
pathetic to see the feverish trembling indignation, and hear the odd ana- 
themas with which the childzen of Israel garralously replied. 4 

Upon the whole, our position was not so cheerful and exhilarating as 
might bave been desired by persons fond of comfort and gaiety. To make 
it the less inviting, cholera gadded about the neighbourhood with great 
activity, and did not contribute materially to raise our epirits, nor in- 
crease our current fund of pleasing anecdote. A guest of our captaia, in 
sound health and with a notieeable appetite, came and sat with us at din- 
ner one day. On the next day we asked whether he was coming to din- 
ner again, and we were told he was buried. One of our passengers died 
at breakfast in the midst of us. Moreover, it was an awful sort of thing 
to wake in the smal! hours of the night and hear a man io the next cabin 
bemoaning his crimes in a strange tongue ; calling on the saints for mercy, 
under an impression (likely enough to be trae) that he was attacked by 
the swift destroyer, and was basteving with panic-etricken steps on bis 
journey to another world. 

Therefore I was traly thankful when the wind at last abated. It was 
sometime, however, even then, before our troubles were over ; for there 
was such a heavy awell that no boat, with sail er oar, dared venture to 
convey us from one steamer to the other. A steam-tug would have 
done our business in half an hour; but there was no steam-tug. 

It was not until the seveuteenth day after our arrival that we were at 
length delivered from durance. The sea having then grown calmer 
(though still ranning very high) we fired a gun and hoisted signals for 
the packet that was to convey us to Constantinople, and which had re- 
turned to ber anchorage. So she stood nearer in towards us about mid- 
day ; then one balf of the passengers who had left Galatz with us, nearly 
three weeks before, on urgent business, returned whence they came, hav- 
ing missed their opportunities. The others—I among the number—went 
over the bar. 

It was a hazardous trip. Our boatmen charged us eighteen ducats, or 
about nine pounds; every man in it fairly staking his life against our 
money. It was a large * and well manned } bat it shook and trem- 
bled on the waters at the mouth of the river, as if it had been a cockle- 
shell. Once we were carried quite round, and I made np my mind to 
swim for it, if I should lose my grasp on the boat whea she turned over. 
She righted again, however, and went rearing and pitching forward for 
seme hundred yards till the danger was over. Not a week before, a boat 
with fifteen souls in it had gone down in the very spot where we met and 
escaped that peril. 

No one knows bow long the present infamous ¢ondition of the Salina 
mouth of the Danube may last ; for few, 1 am sorry to say, seem serious- 
iy to interest themselves in such questions. I have written this paper, 

erefore ; not to amuse an idle hour, but with a solemn and earnest bope 
that it may be the means of calling general attention to a matter of Eu- 
ropean importance. I have rather understated the case than overstated 
it ; having omitted many things which might have added to the interest 

of the description, lest any word should creep in that might appear fanci- 
fal or exaggerated ; for I know that a public writer, who would rea- 
der any rea! service to mankind, must simply abide by indisputable facts. 

Let me add, then, that, although it is but a very few weeks ago I was 
on the soene I have endeavoured to describe, I learn by the French pa- 
pere that no less than sixty vessels have been wrecked since then, and 

that three hundred human lives have been lost off the Sulina Mouth. 








LOVE tN CURL-PAPERS. 
Continued. 
SHERWOOD’S STORY. 

I remember it was about this time on a long summer evening, that I 
was floating down the Lahn in a little boat. You know the Rhine, You 
remember that the Labn rune past Ems into its blue waters a few miles 
above Coblentz. At the other end of the boat was sitting my bosom 
friend Dornoheim, who, like myself, was a student at Bonn, aud with whom 
I was now wandering away the vacation. There I see him gazing at the 
blue ekies and the vine-covered hills, as we glided past them with the 
stream ; I sce bis honest face, and his long locks of fair hair hanging over 
his shoulders, crowned with a little purple cap—for he was one of the 
Pialzere—as he hummed a joyous student’s air. 

It was that still hour when the day still lingers on, loth to take leave 
of earth, and all seems hushed around its death-bed. We were both in a 
musing homour. I was lying at the bottom of the punt, watching a few 
stray clouds which, as they sailed down to the west, made the blue sky 
more deeply blue. They were first black, then, as they neared the sun, 
they grew le, and lastly golden. 

“ They are like the accidents of our life,” I exclaimed to Kourad, who 
had caught the direction of my eyes from the end of the boat. “How 
often a broken leg is the introduction to a charming acquaintance, which, 
perbaps, ends in a happy marriage.” 

“ Natare,” said Konrad, dreamily, blowing a long cloud from his meer- 
echaum pipe, “ is the very mother of types. In all there would seem to 
be one law, under a thousand varieties, and man’s life, perfect as it ig in 
its development and completion, is but the highest form of each thing’s 
duration. Look at this river, beginning in a little spring, and ending in 
this whirling, rusbing, noisy mass of waters, till it joins its existence to 
that of the stronger Rhine. Look at its rapids and whirlpools, with the 
long intervals of calm, and its little shaliow waters finally lost in the 
= eternal ocean. Is that no type of many v life? And, oh! what a 

age mind is that Creator’s who can design these laws, which we, with all 
our phil » can scarcely detect !”’ 

And he blew another cloud, and we both fell to musing again. 

“ Talking of ” said he, suddenly, ‘ we must not forget there is a 
brave one a little lower down, which we shall have to shoot.”’ 

I searcely heard him. I was absorbed ia contemplating the beauty of 
the ecene before me. The dark banks of the river rose at last to a final 
hill, ere they gave way to the plain and the Rhine beyond. On this hill 
stood the strong old castle of eck, whose black walls were now pur- 
ple beneath the evening aun. It was a huge feudal fortress, where once 
the mailed knight caroused on the produce of those stunted viaes that 
clambered and hung on rocky shelves beneath it (the very wine we are 
sipping, old fellow,) and where now come none but the owl and the art- 

There were great streaks that the lichen had yellowed, and great 
patches that the rain had washed white on its thick dark walle, where the 


moss and the anemone grew plentifully, and through which a dwarf fir or | b 


ash thrust its careless roots. As I gazed on the beauty of the whole scene, 
with the Rhine hills beyond, and the contrast of the modernised Stolzen- 





Suddenly there appeared on the top of one of its turrets a white robe, 


ed intrepidly so high. Even at that distance we could see her fair face, 
and ber bright bair floating away on the breeze, and we puzzled ourselves 


strained our eyes after her. sx 
“She is the nymph of the castle,” said Konrad ; “some local Lorlei | 
ho still haunts its legendary walls.” 4 | 
“ She is looking at us,” I cried, “ and I can swear she is ——” 

Before I could add the epithet, I was burled from my seat with a sud- | 
den jerk, and pitched head-foremost into the river. My eyes closed in- | 
stinctively, the water rushed down my throat and into my ears, and I was | 
rolled over and over like a porpoise. My firat idea was to bid adien to 

life, and give way to what seemed an irresistible current ; my next.to 

strike out, and, as I rose to the surface, to keep 2 oe there with all my 

might. In a few minutes I was swimming gallantly to shore, which luck- 

ily was close at hand, for I was fearfully encumbered with my clothes, 

and tbe current was desperate. I soon perceived that we had shot the ra- 

pid a little too easily, and as I had been standing in the stern of the boat, 

I was naturally jerked out, while Dornbeim, who was sitting in the prow, 

kept bis seat, aud wae now, afier recovering from the surprise of the shock, 

pulling with all bis strength towards me. I reached the bank quite ex- 

haused by the force of the stream, and I shall never forget with what 

agony 1 held on by a few weeds, quite unable to climb up, and felt 

their roots give way beneath my hands, till Konrad came up and re- 

lieved me. 

The upshot of it all was, that we resolved to give up all idea of return- 

ing to Coblentz that evening, to turn into the little inn of the village of 
Niederlabastein, which was close by on the banks of the Rhine, to pass a 

jovial evening with the few thalers chance left in our pockets, and to visit 

the old castle the next morning, aad discover if possible, its interesting 

nympb. 

of Who knows,” said Konrad, “ but this accident may be like one of 
your clouds?” 

The evening was beautifully warm, and thus, when I arrived at the 

humble inn, with the loyal sign, “ Zur Krone,” I found no difficulty ia 

supposing with the slight covering of a blanket, while my dripping gar- 

ments were being dried at the large kitchen fire of our worthy host. He 

was @ quiet, auassuming Nassauer, whose bright days had closed with 

the introduction of steam on the Rhine ; adversity had come upon him, 

and actual poverty. had followed in her wake. His was a quiet and 

a broken spirit, aud he was so unlike the rubicund host whom we students 
were accusomed to see, that my heart watmed towards him. Still, when 

our meal was over, I proposed to Dornheim that we should have a bowl 
in our bedroom, and I should fly to the more decent and certainly more 
comfortable refuge of “‘ my couch.” 

Konard shook his head. ‘ Wait a moment,’’ said he; and, thrusiing 
his arm under that of mine host, he drew him apart, and commenced a 
solemn conference in an undertone, while important communications and 
signs of surprise and pleasure evidently passed between them. 

“You must not go to bed, Karl,”’ he said, when the interview was 
over ; “I have a treat in store for you when your clothes are dry. You 
won’t blame me now for neglecting the rapid ; your accident will turn 
out like one of your clouds.” And be rubbed his hands with the antici- 
pated enjoyment. 

‘* And end in a happy marriage?” I asked. 

“ Cela dépend. That depends on yourself, my dear fellow.” 

“ And who’s the nymph?” said I, beginning to be interested ; “ some 
Liebes miidchen, known to you and mine host? or, perhaps the owner of 
the white dress we saw fluttering flaglike on the turrets of Lahneck,”’ 

“ Donnerwetter!”’ exclaimed Konrad in reply, ‘‘ that’s a good idea. I 
daresay it will turn out as you say. It never struck me before.” 

I was quite mystified—a thing to which I was accustomed in Dora- 
heim’s dreamy society—and I asked for exp!\anations. 

“ This is Niederlahnstein,” he began, in reply. 

** Well—bat what of that ?” 

* Tlave you never heard of Von Ritter?” he asked. 

“Ae a course you don’t mean the man who wrote that extraordinary 
“ The man who wrote ‘ Buatopia,’”’ said Konrad, drawing himself up 
witb mock gravity, “‘ the first philosopher of Germany, sir.”’ 

** But what of him ?’ 

* He is here.” 

‘** Well, bat I can’t marry him,” said I, more and more puzsled. 

“ You would, if you could,” said Dornbeim, enthusiasticlly. “ You 
shall know bim and love him, as I loved him once, and atili do,” 

“« That’s all serene,”’ I replied. ‘“‘ Provided he takes no snuff and smokes 
only five-and-tweaty pipes a-day, and changes his shirt at least once in 
three weeks, I am prepared to regard him with any amount of philoso- 
phic affection, for he will be an exception to the general rale of your 
professors, my good iriend ; but I can’t see how this is to end in a happy 
marriage.” 

Konrad laid his hand on mine, and looked as if about to read me a se- 
vere sermon. 

“You don’t know,” he said slowly, “ that Professor Von Ritter was 
once the greatest dandy in Munich—a capital famous for its cooks, its 
coats, and . You don’t know that the Electress of Bavaria ——” 

“What did she do to him?” I asked, finding that he hesitated. “ Did 
-~ ~~ the pattern of his waistcoats, or have a cast taken of his 
e 

** She did,” he replied dreamily. Then brightening up, he added— 
“ We were great friends at Munich, as far as a boy of eighteen could be 
the friend of a man of eight-and-forty; and I think his acquaintance 
would be a real source of pleasure to you. I, at least, must see him to- 


w 





night. It is two years since I saw him, and I did not know he was here 
iT beard mine host mention his name. You may as well come with 
me. 


“If the alternative be to sip my liebfrauenmilch alone, or, at best, in 
the company of our sombre host and his sombre reminiscences, I had bet- 
ter go with you. So here goes.” 

Aud I began to don the now dry garments, which had been steaming 
for a couple of hours under the nose of the melancholy innkeeper, as if 
unfeelingly to annoy him with the remembrance of the steam which had 
rained him. 

“Tam not much io trim for paying visits,” said I, as I arranged my 
cravat before one of those old-fashioned oval glasses which give such an 
undue proportion to the prominent feature of the face, as to make a man 
endowed with anything but the very flattest “ pug” feel horrified at his 
likeness to the eigneties of the Charivari ; “ but, then, an old pbilospher 
is sure not to be particular even if he be not as blind as Homer.” 

Konrad smiled mysteriously, in a manner which I sould not compre- 
hend, as it seemed to say, “ You don’t know whom you're going to eee ;” 
and we at length sallied forth. 

Niederlabnstein is one of those quaint old villages along the Rhine 
which belong entirely to the middle ages—one of those little communi- 
ties which eprang up beneath the protecting shade of some feudal castle, 
and flourished on the trade of that great watery thoroughfare. Its pic- 
turesque old houses are built of a dark stone, interspersed with carved 
rafters of a yet darker weod, and roofed, to all appearance, with a com- 
plete thatch of moss and waliflower. It has but a single street, running 
— to the river ; but, though simple, it is very picturesque. There 
8 & pleasantness about its very simplicity which is materially enhanced 
by the honest faces of its rustic denizens peering beneath the low-arched 

oorways. 


the street to a small garden, enclosed by a low wall. An old-fashioned 
house of two stories, completely hidden by the creeping roses that clun 
in banches to its wails, stood back, and we now saw a light in one of the 
windows. The shadow of a coming event was upon me, and I felt a sen- 
sation of pleasure which I could not understand as I watched for a mo- 
ment the yellow light from the window falling on the white roses with- 
out. We passed through the little garden, found the house-door open, 
and, without any announcement of our presence, proceeded quietly to 
toount a dark, low stone staircase. Dornbeim went first, and I soon 
caught sight of the light streaming through an open door, and managed 
by means of it to follow him along a narrow passage. Though our steps 
made some noise, we were evidently unheard, for we caught the sound of 
an old man’s voice reading the beautiful saying of Him whose words 
shail never pass away—“ ye therefore perfect, even as your father in 
heaven is perfect.”” The next moment we stood at the door unperceived. 
The room was poorly farnished, and eurrounded with bookshelves, while 
the floor, the table, and even the chairs, were covered with huge dusty 
volumes. On the table was a large lamp, and almost behind it, on an 
old chair with a high, pointed, and carved back, sat a man, whose hand- 
some face might have been modelled for a bust of Antinous. The high 





Tow asserted command, the large temp!es were broad with thought, the 
chiselled nostrils spoke of taste, and the large, soft, brown eyes were 
fraught with feeling, warmth, enthusiasm, and heart. There was but one 





fels half-way up their sides, I could not but feel my heart warm with en- 
thusiasm. 


defect, and that was a grave one—the mouth, 
' tifally bowed, was apoiled by a projecting chin 


though the lips were beau- 
- This, while it destroyed 








We followed the directions given by our bost, and turned a little from | the 


the beauty, added greatly to the character of the face, and threw light 
In that one defect lay all of grossness, all of earth- 
liness and sensuality, all, too, of weakness, that deformed the spiritual 
perfection of his face and his nature. Without it, he might bave been a 


| to account for her presence there. As the boat glided on, we turned and | god, with it he was a man, and even @ little lower thao aman. As to 
| the rest, sorrow had left its footprints on his cheeks, and laid its silver on 


bis head. «There was a slight, a very slight, sinking of the lower lids of 
his eyes, which gave him the appearance of a man consumed by his sor- 
rows, and yet there was a serenity about bis mouth which destroyed that 
impression. He certainly looked nearer sixty than fifty. 

His face had struck me so much, that I had time to study it before I 
perceived that there was another near it—more pleasing, if scarcely as 
interesting. Behind the chair, leaning ber face on her hand, and reading 
over her father’s shoulder, stood a girl of fifteen or sixteen, thongh tal), 
and somebow with an expression too advanced for her years, The face 
struck me as pretty, but, as I then saw it, certainly not as beautiful. 
The abundant masses of almost golden hair, eo fine and silky by nature 
that it seemed as if the brush of civilisation had ecarcely touched it, struck 
me chiefly ; beneath these was a fresh face of rather irreguiar features, 
with a very lovely complexion and large blue eyes. The mouth had 
borrowed in the slightest degree possible the turning of her father’s. 
The lips were thick and pouting, and, though the chin was quite en régie, 
the under lip projected just enough to give a strange expression to an 
otherwise pleasing face. 

It took me scarce three minutes to examine these two faces, though it 
bas taken long to describe them ; and before the investigated was com- 
pleted Konrad had knocked at the open door, ard the two heads raised 
their eyes in astonishment. I could perceive that the colour left the 
cheek of the man, and, on the other hand, came into that of the maiden,, 
whose careless youth was not yet the slave of nervous fears. 

The next minute, the recognition had taken place, and, with ejacala- 
tions of astonishment, the old .man had embraced Konrad, more Ger- 
manico,. 

“My best friend,” said Konrad, placing my band in that of Von 
Ritter. 

“ He would be mine,” said the other, “ even if he were your worst. 
Yet how,” he continued, still holding my hands, * how much is that sa- 
cred name abused. How much is expected of a friend, and how little is 
accomplished. If you are an honest man, and take unto you some appa- 
rently devoted Pylades, who is all eager to serve you to the last drop of 
his blood, how soon you find the tables are turned. It is first a little af- 
fair of a duel, where the friend whose humanity you respected, aims at hia 
adversary’s heart and kills him. You are merely obliged to seek an ho- 
nourable exile, and your “ friend” scarcely thanks you. Then it is to 
put your name toa little bill, ‘ quite secure,” he tells you, and when 
the day comes, you are there and he is off, and you are ruined for your 
“ friend.’ Or it is security for appearance, and your good-hearted 
“ friend”’ prefers his,owa security to yours, and your purse is emptied for 
him. You may say that a well-chosen friend will generally do as much 
for you, as you for bim ; but how many times it is the honester man who 
suffers, duped by the abuse of that sacred epithet. How natural for the 
less scrupulous to get out of your scrapes, when you have real need of 
him, by a polite but stiff note, ending with those often repeated words, 
“ After duly considering the matter, it would seem more advisable that 
our acquaintance should cease.’ Yes, the word friendship, abused so 
often before, can there be no longer employed, and your faithful Achates 
discovers, at the right moment, that you have never been “ on terms of 
intimacy.” I have known what itis to have friends, and I assure you 
the experience has made me very Christian, for I can safely say I love 
my enemies a great deal better.” 

There was a tone of deep bitterness about these words which I could 
not then understand, but which lent a deep interest to him. He had all 
the manner, the tone, and even the dress, though without its freshness, ef 
@ man of the world, and, after expecting to find a great deal of beard and 
philosophy, I was both agreeably and disagreeably disappointed—sorry 
for the loss of the philosophic aspect, and rejoiced at the siglit of a clean 
shirt. I could not understand bow this man, whose face bore more traces 
of deep feeling than of profound thought, could have been the author of 
@ work which had originated a new echoo! throughout Germany and had 
found readers throughout the world. 

Meanwhile, it had not escaped me that a more than common greeting 
was going forward between Konrad and the philosopher’s daughter ; and 
the whole matter was decided in my mind before her father bad finished 
his sermon on the old adage ofa “ friend in need.” It was clear that 
Konrad had here a deeper interest than the mere affection tor an old- 
friend ; bis anxiety to come was now explained, and be had brought me, 

nae out of good-nature, and partly to keep the papa engaged while he 

irted with the damsel. ! saw it all, and was too fond of my old Pylades 
to thwart his plans. 

When, therefore, the old man led me up, and joining our hands with 
the old-fashioned courtesy of the South of Germany, said, “ my daughter, 
Beatrix, has-two good reasons for liking you, even before she knows 
you—Firstly, because you are the friend of ber ——”’ he hesitated a mo- 
ment, “ her very old—companion ; and, secondly, because you are an 
Englishman. She admires your country and yourselves far more than 
at and Germany, which sbould be, if they are not, nearest to her 

eart. 

“* Andso they are, papa,’’ said the young girl, drawing hi rselfup with a 
mock pride. * Do you forget that we are vn the banks of the Rhine, the 
very name of which wakes the love of ‘ Vaterland’ in every German 
breast? That which I admire in your country, Mr. Sherwood,” she 
blushed a little as she turned to me, “is your constitution, your liberty 
without license, your constant reform without revolation, and that fea- 
tare in your character which fits you to receive the anbonnded gift of 
liberty—a gift which is abused in America and France, and would be so, 
I fear, in Germany, if there were any chance of our being offered it.” 

I was astonished at this buret of political enthusiasm ia so young a 
girl ; and even her father looked on as if he delighted to see bow the 
miad which he bad trained himself could use its new- fledged wings. 

“ But, my child,” he said, laying his hand on her shoulder, “ you for- 
get that we can educate the German mind to receive the liberty whieh 
will one day be offered it. You forget that nearly a third of the entire 
population is brought up at the gymnasiums and the universities sup- 
ported by each government ; that it is possible for the professors of these 
establishments to unite in mingling as much political training as they 
please with their everyday lectures; that where the object to be gained 
> 80 immense, the Jesuitism in this abuse of trust is quite excusa- 

e . 

“ Yes,” she interrapted ; ‘‘and what follows? Kxile for life from the 
place of one’s birth, and the loss of one’s little all.” 

“ Child, child!” replied her father, “‘ this is but a small price to pay 
for such a prize. But,” he added suddenly, “ this diequisition can scarcely 
amuse our guests. We must treat them better. Go, child, and prepare 
us @ bow! of Maitrank, and let it be of your best. It is just the kind of 
evening for it.” 

Shall I weary you with the long conversations that ensued around that 
social bowl of Rhenish nectar, which was certainly of your very best, 
Beatrix. How well remember the old china basin in which it was served, 
and which you told me was bought from a collection in that fine old 
palace of the Electors of Mayence, the dark red front of which emiles 
peacefully at the very edge of the Rhine. How weil I remember the 
quaint taste of the wood-roof, which you bathed in just the right propor- 
tions in that brisk old Labnecker. And the subjects we discussed, I could 
almost tell you every word each of us said, and the tone in which we said 
m. We went glibly from one topic to another, as those do whose minds 
are full of rich thought, and like a kaleidoscope, need but a shake to form 





g | anew pattern of ideas. Von Ritter spoke little, but well, asif a spell was 


on his mind. My interest in him was growing deep, and I watched 
his expression as we talked freely on many subjects. It was the emile of 
an old man, listening to children’s prattle—of a master hearing his disci- 
ples dispute—of one who sees all things from a higher watch-tower than 
the rest of the world—who locks down on the earth ason a globe, a 
planet, a star. 

“ And what,”’ he cried suddenly, “ what good chance brought you to 
Niederlahnstein 2?” 

“Why,” replied Konrad, “ Fate seems to have set a great importance 
on our coming, for she took very strong measures to ensure it, and would 
have even sacrificed the life of Karl here, that I might have the pleasure 
of meeting you again.” 

“So you are the authors of all my misery,” cried Beatrix, laughing. 
“ How wrong of you, Monsieur Sherwood, to try and drown youreelf in 
that way. 1 assure you it shocked me awfully. I was sitting on my fa- 
vourite turret in the castle, reading and thinking—for the place is fitted 
tor both—when I saw a boat floating down the stream. I thought I re- 
cognised one of the figures in it, and I stared hard at them, till I saw they 
were staring at me in return. I was going down, when I saw you throwa 
out, and the boat dashed frightfully over the rapid, whirling round and 
round in a most dangerous manner. I certainly expected you would be 











drowned, but I had some vague idea that by rushing down and sending 
assistance I might be in time to save yon. To eay the truth, I did not 





fhe Albion. 
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a: the matter, for I could not stay and look on while ao 
one wa ; aad I determined to do what I could. I need not tell 
= that I arrived long after you bad reached the ian, as I heard from old 
Babette who had seen you pass, and who was congregated with one or 
rn old ‘gossips of the village, with varied accounts of the accident. 


! 
! 


“ Well,” said I, with heartfelt sincerity, “‘ the affair, as it was, was, 


ate; and I would undergo the torments of drowning a hun- 

= cusraaen for the same number of evenings like this. But there is 
another thing for which I have to thank fate to-day. L 
in my life, I bave discovered that I am really attached to it. 4 
while back, I hated my existence, and had suadry suicidal feelings, which 
made me really miserable. Yet to-day, when there was a chance of get- 
ting rid of it, Telete to it with obstinacy.” : 

« And why do you hate life?” ebe asked, quietly, but for the first time 
evincing an interest in what I said. Fay 

« Because,” 1 replied, “ life without love, is like night without stare. 
Love ia the only thing that makes life beautiful, or even pleasing. Oue 
must have some interest, From God to gold, from the highest to the 
vilest lope, men’s hearts range, and each has its interest. But I am so 
fashioned, that I can but love the Beautiful and Good, and these exist 
not upon earth. There are semblances of them, and one is tricked into 
leving them, only to find that one has been duped, and that one ought to 
despise what one bas had the folly to admire. I, too, have had friends. 
I knew one wan whom I looked upon as the great prophet of the age. 
His genius knew no limits—hbis ambitions touched the stars—his good- 
ness oozed out at every moment. And this paragon, who spoke in poetry, 
and who thought with the golden brain of angels—this second Baptist— 
what was he, afterall? A practised gambler, an habitual blackleg, one 
whose soul, with all its aspirations, ould descend to secreting the ace of 
diamonds or the knave of spades. What could I do, but laugh at my 
own dullness, and swear never to have another friend on earth?” 

She mused still, when I bad done speaking. At last she said— Do 
you remember those verses of your Boglish poetess, Mrs, Butler ?— 


“ ¢ Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving— 
Than doubt one word, which if believed, 
Had blessed the life with true believing.’'’ 


When that night I lay between the well-aired sheets at ‘‘ The Crown,”’ 
a crowd of struggling-thoughts jostled through my brain. 

Somehow, Beatrix was ever the foremost of these fancies. I asked my- 
self why she had persisted in talking to me, when I purposely engaged 
the Professor, in order to leave her alone with Konrad. I asked myself, 
how it was that Konrad took eo little notice of her, except at their firat 

eeting, and I strove to explain the affectionate relations of Konrad and 
Fon Ritter. 

At length an idea seized me. 

“ Konrad,” I cried across the room—for it was double-bedded —“ are 
you asleep, old boy ?” : 

A grunt responsive assured me that he was still open to a commn- 
nication. 

“ What do you say to returning here from Coblents, and pitching our 
tents here for a short time. I have long wished to read Philosophy with 
some one, and Von Ritter is just the man. Then you will have the 
charms of Fraulein Beatrix, and the time would spin merrily away.” 

“ You are on the wrong track there,’ returned Konrad, rousing bim- 
self, and sitting up. “ The cloud, Karl, is for you, not forme. But the 
idea ia capital. 1 know Von Ritter will be delighted, This is a charm- 
ing little spot to stay at. Let it be 60.” 

And then the delight of the idea improving on acquaintance, we both 
jumped out of bed in our nocturnal togas, and danced a North American 
war-whoop, frightening mine host into fits with our jubilates. What boys 
we were then! 

However, the next night we danced a yet more jovial hornpipe on the 
same floor, in the same attire. The Professor had assented with alacrity. 
Beatrix had clapped her white hands in delight at the idea. The steamer 
had brought ourselves and luggage from Coblentz, and we were finally 
locate : in the house of the lugubrious inn-keeper. 





THE CHATEAU OF MONTE CHRISTO. 


Standing far from the high road, near St. Germain—best approached 
by pedestrians by a series of gymnastic exercises down steep steps and 
ragged paths, with angular rock cropping out in plenty—is a desolate, 
deserted place of ambitious design and lillipntian dimensions, called the 
Ghateau of Monte Christo. Not very well known, though, even to the pea- 
sants living thereabouts: for when we addressed ourselves to an honest- 
looking fellow ia the national blue blouse, without stockings, asking our 
way thereto, he shrugged his shoulders hopelessly, and, in a tone ot pro- 
found despair, replied : “‘ Monsieur, connais pas!’ as if he had announced 
the fall of the empire, or the blight of his vineyard. He ran after us, 
however, in a few minutes, to tell us that monsieur had decidedly de- 
ceived himself, for that M. le Comte de Monte Christo lived in a chateau 
near the Mediterranean, and that M. Dumas had written bis life: which 
was pretty well for a man in a blue cotton blouse without stockings. 
However, we puzzled out the direction at last; and in a short time found 
ourselves in the grouuds eurrouading the celebrated novelist’s celebrated 
obatean. 

A few fast withering flowers ofthe commoner corts ; straggling branches 
of untrimmed trees ; the grass on the mounds and jawaos grown rank and 
coarse, and the paths fall of unsightly weeda ; a pair of peasant’s sabots 
flung against the ball steps; and a lean dog gaawing a bone outside a 
dirty kennel—these were the first features of the place which struck us as 
we passed through the rusting iron gate, creaking on its hinges in the 
gusty wind. After looking about for ashort time, wandering to the 
frout—where, on a terrace commanding one of the noblest views that 
can well be imagiued was a chipped busi of * the blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle,” keeping guard over African marigolds and ragged lilac 
phlox— we made our way to a fanciful house, like a large carved toy ra- 
ther tban «a serious human habitation, The roof was shaped iato two 
amall Moorish-loocking pinnacles or towers, below each of which were the 
initials A. D. in gold letters interlaced. The outside of the house was 
covered with carvings and fretwork in stone, shields and busts—Daute, 
Shakspeare, and Cervantes, in a row—griffins’ and angels’ heads, and a 
queer-looking gargoyle, all in communistic brotherhood together; with 

beautiful little bits of fantastic tracery and exquisite designs running like 
a symphony through graver melodies. Below the double flight of steps, 
whioh, in the Italian fashion, led from the garden to the priccipal room 
on tke first floor, was a rockery behind wirework screens. This was Ita- 
lien, too, in the style of the chateau on the Isola Bella and by the Lago 
diComo. It would have made a beautiful effect of cavern and gnomistic 
mystery, with the climbing piants trailing over, had it not been so ladi- 
crously winute. After examining all this outside quaintnese, we went 
to where a melancholy woman, looking out of one ot the lower windows, 
was peeling carrots and turnips, like Rose Chériin Le Fils dela Famille. 
She asked us “ what we desired,” in a weary voice, as ifshe were fur too 
melancholy to be excited, even by the rare presence of a stranger. We 
told her that we desired to see the house ; and she, laying aside her roots 
and her knife, opened the side, or, as Damas intended it to be called, the 
postern door, and bade us enter—much as she might have repeated a 
Tequiem. 

There was nothing particularly remarkable about the lower rooms of 
this pigmy chateau, excepting the flies, and the wonderfully beautiful 
views got from each of the three sides—in almost all the rooms, three 
sides had windows—which gave the most striking pictures, changes, and 
combiuations possible ; also the clev. -ness of making the fireplace and a 
wiadow together ; that is, above the fireplace was a window, not a mir- 
ror, nor @ blank wall. For the rest, the paper, decorations, &c., were 
such as may be seen in any ordinary cottage in France or Eogland—un- 
til we went upstairs; and there was the gem, there was the triumph of 
the Chateau of Monte Christo ; the jewA of the shrine, the rose of the 
bower. This was a small room, divided at the farther end by Moorish 
arches, and covered with one mass of the most beautiful arabeeques, 
deeply cut in the walls aud ceiling. Hadji Younis, of Tunis, and his son, 
aesisted by a Frenchman, had been three years at work on this room. 
They received thirty francs a day among them. The back of the arches, 
or rather the inner room, 1s not finished ; the red sketches are still round 
oe doorway and the archivolt, and part of the engraving is begun. But 
a never have been equal to the first, either in execution or design. 

is French, not Moresque, and lacks the glorious richness, the exube- 

wane snaey che very revelling of power and love in Hadji Younis’s 
. e mee i i 

civilised Europe. The ceilin “ anything equal to this ia the capitals of 


, is a master-pieee. In the centre is a mass 
of work like the “ engine-turned” of our jewellers, stretching out into 


elaborate, masy intricate interlacings, cat deep and fine one within the 


other, and one deeper than the othe i 
rs, into the very heart of the ceiling. 
wae were set in the lower part of the walls, and the arches were bene 
i olet velvet. Al’ this has gone now, and nothing but the carved 
T and roof remain, like a large toy or lady’s work-box from Algeria. 
Wo insoriptions are written against the side of the room, in variously 
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eoloured letters—one ie, “ Who strikes my dog, strikes me ;” the other, 
“ Speech is silver, but silenee is gold” (is not that somewhat a satire in 
Dumas’s house ?)—and again the cipher of the owner’s initials. This is 
the only room worth mentioning ia the house itself ; aud after haviag da- 
tifally visited the other apartments, we went dowo stairs, and passed 
through the opea-worked side door into the gardea aga'o. 

We followed a winding path until we came to a small stream or moat, 
in the middle of which was a small island, and on the islaod a migature 
tower—the model of the Chateau d'If, some said. There were mimic 
dungeons, and a tiny water-gate ; there was an attempt at what was 
meaut to be a drawbridge—unserviceable ; aud crossing this formidable 
moat of about three feet wide by meavs of balf-a-dozea planks thrown 
across, we landed on the island. We went up flight of steps, passing 
under a stoue dog gnawing a stone bone—a Diogenie-looking dog he ir, 
living above the door, in a Diogenic-looking kennel. with Cave canem 
written beneath ; and then we entered the reception-room, into which 
the door directly opens. It is a low room, lined with oak, the ceiling of 
oaken beams, wreatbed with shining green vine-leaves, which give it a 
certain Palissy-ware lcok, suggevtive of fragility and fractures. Below 
the high chimuey is a carving in wood of the crucifixion, brought from 
Jerusalem. The chimney itself is a mass of rather beavy colouring, 
brightened with red and gold, in quaint barbaric mixture. On one side 
is Dumas’s shield ; on the other, bis father’s—three horses’ heads in bend 
—to immortalise the fact that three horses were shot uoder bim in some 
battle ; name unknown to our melancholy ciceroue. A small hexago- 
pal cell, just large enough to hold a small table and an attenuated chair, 
was where the lion fed when he worked in the tower; for this tower 
was his study, and the embrasure of a window in the reception-room 
was where he wrote. This embrasure he used to isolate by high folding 
doors or shutters ; and though be bad only as mach space as enabled 
him to sit without squaring his elbows, at a very smail table placed 
sideways; though, it he bad been forced to remain there, people woald 
have cried out agaicst the barbarity of enclosing a human being in such 
@ Garrow dungeon as this; yet it wes by choice his favourite place of 
work, and he found space enough for hia ideas and his multitudinous 
books therein. Up @ fabulorsly small staircase— steps and supports alike 
perforated, and looking as if spun out of bronze-coloured lace, winding 
round a mere thread of a central column, and without a proper landing, 
merely a plank removable at pleasure—are the sleeping and dressing 
rooms. There is nothing to speak about here but the views from the 
windows, and the rich effect from the earved atone mullions outside. It 
is like a drapery of exquisite carviog hung round. A vine-tree is sculp- 
tured round the central window; roses and leaves twine round the stem, 
round which, too, serpents and lizards are creeping in all directions, and 
in every attitade, with a butterfly resting on a rosebud between. The 
tracery altogether is exquisite, from basement to roof—rich, full, and 
beautiful, always remembering the extreme smallness of the whole. On 
every large stone clasping the angle of the wall is inscribed the title of 
one of Dumas’s books ; and on the pinnacle at the top, in letters of gold, 
is the magic crown of all, Monte Christo. It is strange to push back 
the ivy and trailing branches veiling over, to read these patent confea- 
sions of exorbitant vavity. Who but Dumas woald have dreamed of 
building a monument to himself—of enshriniog himeelf. as he sat at work, 
in such pomp of fame—of offering up incense to himself? It was for him 
alone to show the world how far the naiveté of boundless vanity might 
lead a man of genius. 

The tower and the chateau were formerly furnished with Eastern pro- 
digality, and more than one Louis-Philippe aud his aons were entertained 
there. The revolution of 1848 destroyed Dumas’s fortunes, as it de- 
stroyed those of his royal patrons; and the Chateau of Monte Christo, 
which had cost a fortune in the building and furnishiog, passed into the 
bands of an Italian count, who does not live there, aud who is suffering 
it to sink into neglect and desolation, soon to be changed into ruin. The 
tower is to be let; and, if any young aspirant to literary laurels fancies 
he can gain inspiration by living where Damas lived before him, he may 
hire that tiny ch&teau ou the tiny island for 100 francs a month, as it 
stands, eatin the hexagonal cell, work in the narrow embrasure, and 
sleep, like Rebinson Crusoe, with bis ladder drawn up after him. 
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SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 


PART I. 
Concluded from last week. 


There are or have been no Jess than three Delbis, besides au old Hindu 
capital which was situated some fifty miles from the present remnant o! 
imperial splendour. The present city is surrounded by walls, with some 
elevea gates, large aud emall; contains some very striking edifices, and 
is the place where the Hindostanec—a language of considerable polish 
and much capability—is spoken with the greatest correctness and purity. 
But to know what dynasties have here flourished, what extent of ground 
was covered by their civilization, it is necessary to drive out eleven miles 
to the Kutub- Minar, the bigbest pillar in the world, higher than the fa- 
mous porcelain tower of China, 232 feet above the level of the plain. 
From the top of this remarkable fabric the eye wanders over a vast plain, 
where ruins on all sides often serve as boundaries to the fields, and bricks, 
aad stoves clank against the plougbshare. Immediately below are some 
Hindu remaius of peculiar antiquity and fiuish. Here and there the 
mausoleum of a departed Mohammedan of great eanctity or exalted rank 
atiracts the eye ; oue covers the bones of a former Vizier of Luckaow, 
who rose to that *‘ bud eminence” from the ranks of the scldiery. Ia 
auotber, reposes & saint of uadoubted piety, who could cbange lumps oi 
earth into lumps of sugar; a third is the tomb of Humayun, the father of 
the great Akbar. A day may be spent in wandering from pillar to mos- 
que. from mosque ‘o tomb, and from tombs to the palace of the present 
puppet King ot Delbi. Nor is the modern city lees remarkable for sights 
aud sounds than either Lucknow or Benares. A magnificent mosque of 
red freestoue, the Jumma Musjid, or Grand Mosque, stands in the very 
centre of the town, with minarets overlooking the whole country, not, we 
are bappy to say, with those unsightly sharpened points familiar to tra- 
veliers iv Egypt aud the East. Oa the steps of this mosque, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the crowd of devout museulmans, the sellers of 
hot rolis, sweetmeats, aud kabobs, may remind us for the first time of 
Hadji Baba or the Arabian Nights: nor will the oriental character 
of the sceve be changed in the Chandoi Chouk, a sort of Boulevard, 
wide, aud lined with rows of trees, where towards evéving venders of 
edibles squat, the idle lounge, and the merokants gossip. Historical 
associations are rife in Deibi. Oa a@ bill outside the city, Timour 
looked down while bis army massacred thousands of defenceless inhabi- 
tants: from a little mosque with gilt domes in the Chandni Chouk, an 
order tor a like massacre was repeated just three centuries afverwards, by 
the invader Nadir Shub ; and every Friday, Aurungzebe used to go in 
state, scrupulously to perform his devotions—he was koown as the 
Vamazi or saint—at the great mosque of which we have above spoken. 
Hindu petty princes thought it geod policy to present offerings to Mo- 
bammedan sovereigue, and most of the material of the mosque was the 
“voluntary contribution” of Rajpoot and other princes.’ The cost of 
erection alone was £100,000. 

From the later capital ot the Mogul empire is bat a step to the old me- 
tropolis. As Delbi is commonly known to natives as the city of Shab 
Jehan (Shah Jehan-abad), so Agra is familiarly spoken of as that of 
Akbar—Akbur-abad. It is now the seat of the government of the Nortb- 
western Provinces, but neither for that, nor for its fort, nor for the Som- 
nath gates, which have found a resting-place here, nor for a model jail, ia 
which disciplive, cleanliness, and economy are marvellously combined, 
nor for the tomb of the great Akbar, nor for sundry other edifices, nor for 
all of them put together, is it so well worth a visit, as it is tor the unri- 
valled Taj Mabal. It is impossible to do justice to this exquisite epeci- 
men of art, but equally impossible not to try and give some faint idea 
of its general appearance. 

_ The last resting-place of Shab Jehan, the father of Auruugzebe, and of 
his favourite wife, it stands in a garden, surrounded by walls on three 
sides, with a eplendid fagade ou one, and bounded by the Juma on the 
fourth. On either side of it are two buildings of red stone, like mosques, 
the colour of which serves ouly to set off the dazzling purity of the mar- 
ble tomb. ‘The terrace on which it stands is of marble : minarets of the 
same substance, detached from the building, are erected at the four cor- 
hers of the terrace, and the tomb itself, witn its crowning dome, is of the 
same costly stone. Sentences from the Koran are iascribed in black mar- 
ble near the door ; a gorgeous tracery of flowers is produced by varied 
stones— coruelian, agate, lapis-lazuli, bloodstone—on the poreh, on the 
tomb itself below ground, aud on its fac-simile above : flowers and trees 
are carved on the lower part of the white marb!e itself, and an enclosure 
of that universal material, chiselled into network of varied deviee and 
ingenious pattern, surrounds the tombstones in the centre apartment. 
Yet iv all that lavish profusion of costly stoves, in that luxuriant fancy 
of the sculptor, in that richness of colouring, in those finished imitations 
of natural objects, there ie nothing which can be charged with gaudiness 
vulgarity, or bad taste : nothing which is fantastic ; nothing which is not 
pure, exquisite, classical, correct. Seen in broad day-light, under the 





sun which has only increased its whiteness, or in the tropical rains which 
have failed to suily or to stain, amidst crowds of natives whose slumber- 
ing sense of beanty is awakened by the spectacle, or in the calmness of 
some summer night, when te moon looks down on a emall party of di- 
lettanti, almost ashamed tu speak in louder tones than whispers,—the Taj 
Mahal has never yet fai'ed to fulfil all the anticipations which elaborate 
description, or pointed brevity had excited in the ming. A French car- 
dinal for an etui of goid, to eover the Maison Carrés, and another writer 
termed the same building the despair of modera artists; bat what 
terms should be invented todo justice to the Taj, or to describe the 
thrilling eensations which pass throagh the mind of the man who looks 
on it through aa alley of cy preases at a distance, or, standing on the mar- 
ble terrace, gages upwards atitsdome? From learned Heber to eocea- 
tric Mre. Parkes, from Colonel Sleeman to Mra. Colin Mackenzie, from 
American editors to quiet hard-working civilians and irreverent subal- 
terng, no one traveller that we ever heard of but almost worshipped that 
unique specimen of building, which is almost grand, of which the loveli- 
ness is literally penetrating, and whieh elevates, purifies, awes the soul: 
Perhaps as descriptioas can never do it justice, a simple record of the 
sensations felt on viewing it, not for the firat time, bat after repeated vi- 
sits, may tend to supply our deficiency. We take for this purpose @ pas- 
sage from an author nearly two hundred years old, a countryman and 
cotemporary of Moliére, the shrewd, observant, entertaining Bernier, 
whose travels Mr. Macaulay has lately been reeommending to the new 
candidates for Iadian civil appointments. The tone is singularly calm, 
and free from all Gallic exaggeration, aud the passage ocears in @ letter 
to M. de la Mothe le Vayer. Of the Pavillon, as be terms it, which you 
must pass to enter into the garden, he says, 


“ On ne peut se rassasier de la regarder. La derniére fois que jo la 
vis, fut avec un de nos marchands Frangais, qui ne pouvait, aussi bien 
que moi, se lasser de la regarder ; je n’osais lui eo dire moa sentiment, 
apprehendant de m’étre eorrompu le goGt, et me |’8tre fait a l’Indienne ; 
mais comme il revenoit fraichement de France, je fus bien aise de lui en- 
tendre dire qu’il n’avoit jamais rien va de ei auguste oi de si bardi dans 
l’Earope.” 

The sepulchre itself he was not permitted to see, because it was only 
opened once in the year, and thea not to infidels, but he was rightly told 
that there was nothing plus riche et plus magnifique, and he modestly 
sams up after careful description, by requesting Le Vayer, 


“ De juger se j’ai eu raison de dire que le Mausolée de Tage-Mehalle 
est quelque chose de merveiileux. Pour moi je ne sais pas si je n’aurois 
point le go&it ua peu trop Indien, mais jo crois qu’on le devroit platot 
mettre au nombre des merveilles du monde, que ces masses informes de 
Pyramides d’Egypte que je me lassai de voir d3 la seconde fois qu’on 
m'y mena, o& trouve, par le dehors, que des monceaux de grandes 
pierres arrangées en degrés les unes sur les autres, et par le dedans que 
trés peu d’art et d’invention.” 


Every one who has seen the two monuments alladed to will readily 
endorse the French doctor’s opiaion. The only poiat is, to whom is the 
art et invention to be attributed? many say that the Taj is, after all, 
the work of a Florentine artist, the tracery on the tomb and porch re- 
sembling strongly the well-kaown mosaics of Florence ; bat whatever 
may be said on eitber side of the question, one which we recommend to 
autiquarians, there is a story curreat amongst the natives regarding the 
unkaown artist, whose country bas not been settled, much jess his name, 
which may not generally bave appeared in priat. The master workman, 
whoever he was, duly empowered by the emperor to erect a worthy mau- 
soleum for the imperial bones “ regardless of expense,” entered on his 
business, laid the foundations, and then suddenly disappeared. Ino the 
Oriental fashion, proclamations were issued, rewards promised, and dili- 
gent search instituted everywhere for him without effect. At the expi- 
ration of a year the artist suddenly re-appeared before the sovereign io 
open Durbar, and stated that he was now ° aes ready to go on with 
the work, which he alone could finish, but that he had only hid himself in 
order to give the foundations safficient time to settle, kaowing fall well 
that his majesty’s impatience would not permit of the delay of a twelve- 
month, and that, without it, the superstructure would iafallibly come 
down in a few years! : 

Phe surpassing merit of the Taj throws many of the remaining wonders 
of Agra into comparative obscarity. Yet in no eity are so many 
relics of the Mogul empire to be met with. The Fort alone isa 
on the mannera and morals of an Orieatal court. There is the of 
audience for the-privileged great and the noble, a sort of levee-room, and 
avother audience ball, to which the humblest and meanest peasants, cem- 
plainants, all who bad suffered or were about to suffer, had ready access, 
und came to make their salaams. This latter building bas very jadici- 
eusly beco turned into an armoury, and amongst whole stacks of carbines 
and other weapons the stranger may here view the famous Somnath gates, 
the ill-jadged proclamation, or “ song of triamph,”’ oonceraing which we 
are weil inclined to forget, in the foresight and statesmanship, and ab- 
sence of jobbery, which Lord Etlenborough showed in India in dealing 
with great questious. There is, in fact,a palace inside the fort, with 
cool summer retreats, looking out on the Jamna, the same gorgeous tra- 
cery running through the marble halls: with morques—exquisite little 
gems, such as we should term private chapels—to which the ladies of the 
household might resort without encountering the danger of a profane 
gaze ; and with a fearful owbliette, where those unfortunates who abused 
the royal coufidence were speedily forgotten. Then a separate mosque— 
termed the Moti Masjed, or peari, is the most chaste and severe specimen 
of architecture which religious fervour perhaps ever devised. It is built 
eatirely of the whitest marble, and it is alone of regal or saintly edifices, 
almost without the slightest ornament or sculpture. Those whe com- 
plain of too many minarets or domes or cupolas elsewhere, and of the la- 
vish profusion with which festoous have been worked in coloured stone, 
may here find relief ia the uadecorated arok, the shapely column, and 
the unstained floor. Agra, io short, is nothing but a city of reliques and 
memorials. When the Fort aud the Taj have been repeatedly visited, 
there is the Tomb of the Great Akbar at Secundra. This mausoleum 
covers as large a space as the Houses of Parliament, bat it is of jess costly 
material than that of Suah Jehan; it was not till his time, in fact, that 
marble was employed so largely, most of the earlier buildings being built 
of red stone, with o partial introduction of white. One tomb is some- 
what like another. Taere is the lofty gate leading into an acre or so of 
gardens, tbe elevated terrace on whieh the building stands, and the 
arched galleries above and below, the central chamber to which you 
look up to the dome, the staircases at the four corners and the mina- 
rets. 

What magnificience these Mutsulmans displayed ia their sepulchres ! 
It may give some idea of the extent and capacity of one of them, to state 
that jast opposite to the Tomb of Akbar, is the mausoleum of one of his 
wives, the Miriam Begum, who was really a Christian, the greatest of In- 
dian sovereigns being noted for tolerance, and for marrying wives even of 
the Hindu faith. This tomb has been appropriated to a printing-press, 
and with a little adaptation to its requirements has proved admirably fit- 
ted for the purpose, and now daily holds 500 workmen, with types, paper, 
devils, and all the machinery of the various departments. We have no 
besitation in saying that, if necessary, it wou'd contain all the establish- 
ment of the Times newspaper. 

In the vicinity of Arga, in a circle of forty miles, are situated places to 
which it is the fashion of all resideats or visitors to make a trip. They 
lie in a complete horseshoe, and are intimitely connected with Hinda or- 
thodoxy, English strategy,and Mohammedan splendour. Thus, plain Hida- 
ism may be studied at Muttra, where Krishoa was born, conqaered, and 
played the flute; memoriais of the strategy of Lord Lake may be seen 
in the fortress of Deeg, which capitulated to him; and in that of Bhurt- 
pore, which, as the natives of the place remark, with a broad gria to this 
day, did not so capitulate : the state and formal mannerism of native 
princes, may be remarked in some new gardeus and palaces which the 
little sovereign of Bhurtpore is laying out at Deeg; aad the happy con- 
dition of the smaller states of India under the “ protection” of the - 
mount power,” is sensibly felt in the most transitory journey to Bhart- 
pore itself, the sovereign of which, now a minor, has the inoome of a 
good-sized German Duchy without any of its claims aad liabilities, and, 
tor his subjects, the best agriculturists in all India—the Jata, Of Bhurt- 
pore and its two sieges nearly every body has heard, and an odd story is 
still current—a la Macbeth—which gravely tells us of aa old prophecy 
to the effect that Komheer—another fortress of the principality, halfway 
between Deeg and Bhurtpore—should never fall untill a Komheer (an 
alligator) should come agaiast it. Lord Lake bad come and had failed : 
but whea Lord Combermere broaght bis army there in 1826, the natives 
—as any one who knows their usua! treatment of Eoglish names will 
easily understand—soon twisted the name of the Commander-in-chief in- 
to the ‘ allegory’ on the banks of the Gauges, fand it required very little 
dexterity to bring the weight of prophecy, as well as of cannon, against 
the walls of the mightier stronghold—Bhartpore ; the lesser fortress, in 
this instance, including the greater, and the half, as the old Greek pro- 
verb has it, being more than the whole. But the maiu object of this lit- 





tle divergence, or ‘cockney tour,’ as it is locally called, is to visit the 
ra‘ns of Futtebpore Sikri; and we kave no hesitation in affirming that 
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whoever has not visited these ruins so celebrated in India, so unknown in 
Eng!and, can form no adequate conception of the magnificence and gran- 
deur of imperial Arga and Delhi. At the distance of twenty-two miles 
from the former city, Akbar built a palace, which is what Windeor is to 
St. James’s, o’r Versailles to the Tuileries. It was not merely a summer 
residence, a chateau where he could retire from the cares of state, but a 
kingly dwelling, with every eppeatage of convenience or pomp round 
whic’ the houses of the wealthy, the shops of the merchant, and the hum- 
ble cottage of the mechanic, gradually swelled into a city. The walls, 
Siz miles in circumference, are still standing inmany places: the less 
substantial edifices have crambled into ruins, but the palace and its ac- 
cessories still display to the inquirer all the machinery and the morale 
of the courts of the wisest of Mussulmans. It is rare to find an 
able cicerone in India ; some natives can tell you nothing but old wo- 
men’s tales of demigods who excavated a cave, or Jius who built a castle, 
or pious Brabmins at whose intercession or curse a noble work was either 
completed or stopped. 
But at these ruins hobbles forth, on the appearance of a sightseer, an 
old Mohammedan (he was living two years since), whose family is proved 
by the testimony of the whole neighbourhood to have lived on the spot 
for nine generations of articulate-speaking men. His ancester was the 
disciple of an eminent saint, the confessor of Akbar, who is buried in a 
marble tomb of the great quadrangle of the palace, which in size is not 
much smaller than the Tom Quad at Christ Church, Oxford, whilst in 
sublimity, altitude, and style, it is well worthy to be the palace-yard of 
a great monarch. Under the guidance of this white-bearded conductor, 
the palace can be visited with peculiar facilities, and the nature and ob- 
jects of the different buildings can be thoroughly understood. Some edi- 
fices tell their own tale ; others must be taken on trust and probability. 
The houses for favourite wives, the royal nursery and hospital, the mint 
the stables, the great mosque, the halls of audience, public and private, 
the chambers where ladies amused themeelves with hide and seek ora 
game resembling blindman’s buff, the small square where Akbar played 
at dice with women for counters, a spot where a faquir sat who taught 
his imperial master a science, which, by its description, some men think 
to have been mesmerism, the tomb of the saint with its marble filagree 
work, the columns carved with knops, and fruits, and flowers, the ceiling 
decorated with blue and gold, faintly remindiag us of the Alhambra 
Court at Sydenham, but now defaced by the Mabrattas or by time, the 
situation of the solitary city on a hill, with sandy plains around, the ab- 
sence of all mercantile, military, or political reasons for its foundation, 
—epeaks to us of the high notions which those sovereigns entertained of 
art, and of the reckless prodigality with which they lavished the accu- 
mulated treasures of their empire on mere luxury and idle display. We 
are often told of the mighty works which our immediate predecessors 
wrought in India, and noble lords and indignant senators “ confess” with 
shame that they compare our unfruitfulness with the munificence of Vi- 
ziers and Nawabs. But surely it cannot be contended that we are to im- 
itate their expenditure, and spend thousands and even millions on tombs 
which would shelter dragoon regiments, palaces which furnish enjoyment 
to hosts of carvers and gilders, and mosques in which five hundred sons 
of Islam could bow down at once. Yet what remains, if we except these 
Many monuments of splendid inutility, to show the care and the fore- 
thought of Hindu and Mohammedan for the mass of the population? Of 
the fine road which Jebangir laid down between Agra and Delhi—a dis- 
tance of less than 150 miles—there is not a trace remaining. The few 
canals dug by a prudent governor, to fertilize a district or tosuit a regal 
caprice, were neglected long before our accession, and if carefully kept 
up, they would not altogether equal in length one half the Great Ganges 
Canal. There are indeed some magnificent serais in the tracts near the 
Punjab, and one legacy has been leit us, which those who care to study 
the travels of impartial witnesses two bundred years ago—who had 
neither a party to satisfy nor a polisy to support—may readily under- 
stand : the legacy, to wit, of faithlessness and corruption generated by a 
system where there was no medium between poverty and riches, no mid- 
dle class between the abject and the great ; where laws were promulgated | 
favour, administered with partiality, and evaded by wealth ; where 
e aim of every man was to become rich by sudden means; where coer- 
cion begat fear, and servile concealment was an excuse for tyranny. 
With Agra or Delhi must end an Eastern trip, if not in tended to last 
for more than five months, including the voyage out and back again. 


tively little incentive to litigation, and and an income tax is not likely 
to be tried soon in the East. With justice to these men it must be said 
that in Upper and Central India they are generally very much attached 
to the Company : well knowing how they thrive under that strong ad- 
ministration, they have been signally liberal in contributing to the erec- 
tion of schools, hospitals, and similar buildings: their influence in direct- 
ing the minds of their countrymen in times of agitation has been felt and 
acknowledged by several Governments, and were Lord Canning to re- 
quire a loan of two millions or so to-morrow, we really believe that it 
would be contributed, on the mere word of an English official, by half a 
dozen of the great banking and mercantile families. A broad line must 
be drawn between such men, and some of the millionaires of Madras, Cal- 
cutta, and Lower Bengal, who. as Mr. Campbell gee remarks, have less 
claim to be regarded as “ the natives” than any other class. Their re- 
ligion consists in having thrown off the restraints of the Shasters, to in- 
dulge in the spiced meats and the rich wives of —— : their patriotism 
in loudly bawling out European principles of morality, and in steadily 
acting on their own ; in fact, with their clerks, who will draw out a bond 
for “three thousand ducats,” and their retainers, who, at a nod, will 
plunder bazaars, arrest passengers, and defy the executive, they present 
us with a curious compound of mercantile and feudal economics, a sort 
of hybrid between Front de Boeuf and Shylock. 

Doubtless there is much still to be done in India, much to be reformed, 
much to be actually created. We have to build bridges, and lay down 
roads : to educate generally, and not partially, natives for employment, 
and then to find situations for them when educated : to clear away gangs 
of robbers, especially in our lower Gangetic valley: to render speedy 
justice accessible to every man, and to make the rich feel that they can 
no longer set law at defiance. But we envy not the “ frigid philosophy,” 
of those men who, after due consideration, and with a knowledge of the 
subject, can look coldly on the great improvements which have been 
steadily carried out, within the last ten years, in the Bengal Presidency, 
and most of all in the Punjab ; or who regard India only as a field for 
the employment of English capital, and Indian labourers merely as 
‘valuable consumers of English produce.” W. 5. S-K. 


THE DEFENCE OF KARS. 


Availing ourselves of Dr. Sandwith’s very interesting diary, we pro- 
pose to give as accurate and succinct outline as we can draw from it of 
the leading incidents in this memorable siege. We avoid comment or 
criticism, desiring for the present to render only such justice as we may, 
by faithful narrative, to a little band of heroes who have made themselves 
@ name in history. 

Kars is described by Dr. Sandwith as a picturesque, mud-built old 
place, situated at the foot of a cliff, with a fine medieval castle crown- 
ing a craggy hill in the centre, and a river running through ihe city, 
and through a deep cleft ia the hills behind. In 1854 the army of Kars, 
under Ahmed Pasha, suffered such distress as can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. During the winter twenty thousand men were buried carelessly 
in shallow graves, and fed upon by the wild dogs and wolves. Fed 
upon they also were, let us not omit to say, by the worthy Pasha and 
his myrmidons, who, reporting at Constantinople br a small mortality, 
coatinued to draw for their own particular profi not only much of what 
should have provided food and clothizg for the living, but the pay as 
well as food and clothing of the dead. Ahmed Pasha was at last re- 
called; and Dr. Sandwith repeats a rumour very generally believed 
when he says that, while defiling with his baggage and attendants 
through a rocky pass between Erzeroum and Trebizond, one of the mules 
slipped and fell over a precipice, it load was smashed, and out rolled 
among the rocks a treasure of silver and gold, all of which was pluuder- 
ed by the muleteers and peasantry. 

Upon Ahmed followed Zarif Mustafa Pasha, who began life as a hand- 
some barber’s boy. Under him was lost, in August 1854, by his coward- 
ice and that of the Turkish (not soldiers, but) officers, the battle of 
Kurakdere ; where forty thousand Turks, in an engagement admirably 
planned for their advantage, were put to the rout by less than twenty 
thousand Russians. 

Thus demoralised by defeat, and distributed, moreover, in a way con- 
trary to all rule, with the artillery nearest the enemy, the infantry near 





But within this time we will guarantee that one not unimportant part of 
India shall be thoroughly visited : we do not say profoundly studied : we 
do not say that such a trip will make a stranger, ignorant of the native 
~ Japguage, comprehend the revenue system, understand a civil or crimi- 
nal trial, or say how easy justice may be madeattainable for every man, 
how the natives can best be made capable of some self-government, how 
the resources of the country can most speedily be “ developed.” 

But a man who at such a season travels on such a road, and enjoys fa- 
cilities for intercourse with Europeaus resident in the provinces, whether 
servants of the Government or otherwise, must be singularly unobservant 
if he does not feel himself on his return more competent to discuss East- 
ern questions than before At any rate, he will have learnt to detect and 
avoid some rather material errors, which, when an Indian debate excites 
attention as a party question, honourable members are somewhat apt to 
commit. That the graud Trunk Road is a mere military line for the 
transport of guns and stores: that there is no such thing as a steam en- 
gine at work in the Bengal presidency : that troops of agriculturists are 
daily seen to decamp, bag and baggage, into the territories of a native 
prince, for the pleasure of being tortured and ground down by a ruler of 
their own caste and colour ; that European functionaries connive at tor- 
ture : that the British Government is desirous of keeping its subjects in 
ignorance : that the amount of labour undergone by a magistrate in a 
district of Bengal is about equal to that of a country justice of ths peace 
who sits in an empty room in a village inn, once a week or fortnight, for 
a couple of hours, to try a small boy for stealing turnips : that an Indian 
collector is an individual “in a rusty suit of black, with a pale face, 
who calls at inconvenient times for the Queen’s taxes, and is grumbled at 
as a matter of conscience,’’—-these, and similar absurdities he will have 
learnt to value as they ought to be valued, as thegoffspriug of inveterate 
prejudices or ignorant malignity. If debates on Indian questions are 
ever to become frequent or popular, it were as well that light should be 
awe on them by men of independence, who can command a hear- 

g. 
We do not expect that a visit to the Taj Mahal can soon become as po- 
pular as one to the Pyramids. The time and the expense—for such a trip 
as we have been describing could not well cost less than £350 to £400— 
would place it out of the reach of all but men of energy, leisure, and se- 
cure incomes. But that the journey will pay, in one sense of the word, 
we have no matter of doubt. The tombs and temples, the palaces and 
mosques ought to satisfy even those who can admire nothing in Europe 
but classical or mediwval architecture : whilst a man fond of statistics 
may return with note-books crammed full of details on the politics, the 
commerce, and the resources of the country. For a third, passionately 
fond of field sports, it will be easy to join a party under the guidance of 
some vetern woodsman, about to start for their annual visitation to the 
uocleared tracts where yet lurk the striped tiger and tusky boar. A 
fourth may care to visit the bench and the school-reom, and hope that 
the lawlessness and the outrages now daily arraigned in the one may 
gradually give way to the civilization which the rising generation are 
learning in the other ; or in some central college he may see the rival 
races of Hindu and Mussulman busily intent on their respective litera- 
tures, the young Brahmins with his rhetoric, and the young Mohammedan 
with his Koran and bis seven famous poems, while a third literature, at- 
tracting more disciples, threatens in time to displace its rivals—the li- 
terature. which annihilates caste and prejudice in the language of Shakes- 

and Miltoa, and in the discoveries of Copernicus and Herschel. un- 
es the very bulwarks of Hinduism : nor is it less amusing to enter 
the magasin of some rich native merchant in one of the large internal 
towns, and see him obligingly display all the wealth of upper India to 
his wondering visitor. The outward appearance of his dwelling may be 
humble, unimposing, even sordid : the interior conceals the superb wares 
the costliest brocades, the most delicate fabrics of Cashmere, Amritsir’ 
nares, and Delhi. Political economists may well stand amazed at the 
art which, with simple utensils, aided by no machinery, and increased 
by no additional power, weaves the flowery tissues, carves the stone and 
ivory, and unites the purple lace to the yellow gold, or scarfs, not wholly 
unworthy the notice of a dowager in May Fair. 

If the British Government has created nothing else, it has created and 
preserved the present race of bankers and merchants; not that the Hindu 
was averse to traffic in former times, but we know from old travellers 
that the monied men under the Moguls were forced to conceal or deny 
their wealth: that their caravans on their journeys were subject to re- 
peated demande for tolls and to attacks from robbers, and that they were 
trequently compelied to disgorge large portions of their wealth to minis- 
ter to the exigencies of the state,—tbe invasion of an enemy’s territory or 
the marriage of a king’s eldest son. Under the present rule, this class of 
men evjoyes the amplest opportunities for extensive traffic and for amass- 
ing capital, while they literally pay mo one tax to Government. They 
have no lands, consequently they pay no land tax ; they have compara- 


the town, and the cavalry far away in the direction of Erzeroum, the 
army of Kars was found by Dr. Sandwith. In this state, too, it was 
found by General Williams, who, somewhat later in September 1854, with 
the Doctor and Captain Teesdale on his staff, arrived in the town as a 
British Commissioner to make inquiry and report upon affairs. At a 
glance General Williams at once saw a military position of first rate im- 
portance, undermined by the dishonesty of men who held it, and crum- 
bling rapidly before the enemy. He did not confine his energy there- 
fore to the composition of reports, and, having sent them off, sit patiently 
waiting further instructions. Seeing what was to be done, he did it; and, 
with but the help of his one or two English associates, did it all bimeelf. 
Remorselessly he uncovered corruptions; looked after forage with his 
own eyes ; personally inspected the camp kitchens, every morning, to as- 
sure himself of the quantity and quality of the soldiers’ food ; regularly 
went the rounds of the hospitals; and, at the approach of winter, ex- 
amined in detail every house assigned as winter quarters, in order that 
he might choose the best for billeting. There was need to do this, inas- 
much as there are very few good houses in Kars. Fine remains of Per- 
sian architecture rise there from a city of mud huts, and you see aréund 
you burrows in hill sides, a few large houses glazed with greased paper, 


drying of cows’ dung for fuel.. There is a feudal castle on the crag, with 
a strange circular tower or tomb near it; there is an old stone bridge 


and that is the city called the key of Asiatic Turkey. 

In January 1855 the British government induced the Porte to grant 
General Williams the rank and authority of a Lieutenant General in the 
Sultan’s army. The commission was sent to him, and with it the style 
of Williams Pasha ; this being the first instance of a Christian admitted 
under his infidel name into the Sultan’s service. Wery soon afterwards 
there was a revolt in Kurdistan, and the General took the bold measure 
of superseding the slow and mischievous course of Turkish operations, 
by threatening the insurgent chief, not in the name of the Turk, but of 
Great Britain and France. As yet the word of an Englishman had magic 
power in the East. Nobody thought of believing Viziers and Pashas, 
but nobody thought of doubting that an English word would be kept, and 
oe - in willingly surrendered to the French and English Consuls at 

osul. 

By such energy at once made manifest, confidence in General Williams 
was immediately infused into an army even then enduring much. Dr. 
Sandwith describes the soldiers at this time as upwards of twenty-four 
months in arrears of pay. He says that for shoes they had substituted a 
native slipper made of the untanned skins of animals, that their uniforms 
were in tatters, and that a large proportion were suffering from scurvy 
caused by unwholesome nourishment, and long and dull confinement in 
the dark ill-ventilated huts of Kars. 

Meanwhile young Captain Teesdale had been working incessantly 
through the winter to secure the well-being of the troops, and had won 
all hearts. In March there arrived other English officers at Erzeroum, 
and Teesdale was recalled thither to aid General Williams in fortifying 
that city ; while, at the same time, Celonel Lake and Captain Thomp- 
son were dispatched to Kars. Afterwards, during the siege of Kars, the 
Erzeroum fortifications were reconnoitred by Mouravieff, and by their 
apparent strength deterred operations, which, if successful, would have 
heen fatal at once to both Erzeroum and Kars. That the Kars fortifica- 
tions were not less amply tested, we ned scarcely say. While working 
at Erzeroum, General Williams brought out the whole Christian popula- 
tion, led by their Archbishop, eager to work, dig, fight, and die with him. 
Nor did the Turks admire him less extravagantly ; but, adds Dr. Sand- 
with, they could not understand him. “ Was he nota Pasha? “ Why, 
then, should he work like a hammal—a common porter.” This was in- 
comprehensible. 

Labouring at the fortifications in sun, rain, and snow, General Wil- 
liams worked harder still to infase energy into the military ccunci]l. At 
his arrival, starved horses and mules were scarcely to be had, but the 
faith of his guarantee brought hundreds of good baggage animals into the 
market. April came, and there was yet no oN in Kars ; but against 
every difficulty, and without plenary powers, Williams laboured not with- 
out success to bring food into the town, until with October the snow came, 
stopping further operations. There was happily, by that time, enough: 
collected to keep bodies and souls together till a rescue should arrive. 
In the month of February Doctor Sandwith had been appointed Inspec- 
tor of the Hospitals, wherein he ruled over a staff of about fifty physi- 
cians, surgeons, and apothecaries ; the physicians being the best educated 
= of the community, and the best educated of the physicians, Turks. 

he surgeons were men of a lower class, more corresponding to our bar- 
ber surgeons of old time ; but af rale they were intelligent, and very 
prompt to learn. The hoepital stores supplied by contract, consisted of 





many equalid little Asiatic shops, ali gathered in narrow dirty streets in- | 
habited by sordid-looking men aud women, whose chief occupation is the | 


over the mountaia torrent—the Kars Chai that rushes through the place; ' 


such absurdities as obetric instruments, and large quantities of croton oil 
and linseed sent out from Constantinople, costing ten times its value for 
carriage to a place where it abounded naturally. But General Williams 
seconding heartily his hospital inspector, very much was done towards 
the establishment of hospital reform; and so nobly did the inhabitants 
work with the authorities, by giving up their own beds to the sick and 
wounded, that until the last terrible three days, when death, disease ,and 
unspeakable horrors were everywhere, during the whole siege no patient 
was without a bed. 

On the seventh of last Jane, General Williams took up his residence at 
Kara, the Russians having then lef Gamri, and being prepared to march 
upon the town in strength. The regular army of Kars consisted of but 
fifteen thousand men who had to that day known nothing but defeat, who 
were barely clothed, and were afflicted by fever and scurvy. There was 
supposed to be food for two or three months, but it had been impossible 
to obtain more than a ridiculously small quantity of ammunition. Ne- 
vertheless, thanks to Williams Pasha, who in the day of the profoundest 
misery could keep a eerene face and speak in cheerful tones, the men 
were in good heart ; and the townspeople, through an old man who was 
appointed spokesman, cried out, “ We are Karslis ; we fight for our reli- 
gion and our homes, not for pay ; give us ammunition and chiefs, and 
show us what to do, and, Inshallah! you will not find a coward amongst 
us.” 

Everywhere among them, then, was seen Vee-liams Pasha—Ingleez 
Pasha. He is with the sentries before dawn ; he is tasting the soldier’s 
food, and breaking vials of wrath over the head of any maa who shall 
defraud him of his dues ; his eye is upon everything ; bis voice of encou- 
ragement is in every soldier’s ear. He is the wonder and pride of all 
around him, the main buttress of everything in the place., And he is no- 
bly seconded. Colonel Lake, going the rounds at midnight, finds the 
sentries uncertain about their duties, and himself undertakes the business 
of instructing them. Captain Teesdale makes reconnaissances in the 
very presence of the Russians ; gallops up to a big gun and works it him- 
self, to complete a rout ; on the day of the grand attack, leaps out of a 
battery into the thickest bail of grape and musket shot, to save a wounded 
Russian officer whom he sees ruffering maltreatment. Beside the English, 
there are two gallant Hungarians, one of whom, old General Kméty, be- 
comes the special pride and amazement of the young officers for his sleep- 
less vigilance. his amazing energy, his knowledge and his valour. The 
very boys of Kars are up ia arms. Fine smooth-faced lads, of thirteen 
and fourteen, Dr. Sandwith tells us, armed with some big old musket, or 
with some dead father’s sword, might be seen suatcbing a hurried em- 
brace from a veiled figure—mother, or sister—and then rushing to the 
post of danger and of glory. The women crowd the house-tops, and cry 
to each passing warrior, “God sharpen your swords! remember ue, we 
are praying for you ; go, fight the infidels ; God speed you!” 

Not even withheld by such enthusiasm, the Turkish Governor neverthe- 
less attempts to breed mischief in the midst of it; but no sooner does 
his purpose appear than General Williams is down upon him, summons 
him to a military council, and there sternly rebukes and quellshim. Still 
are the General and Col. Lake working hard at the entrenchments, add- 
ing breastworks and redoubts ; and while a well-appointed Rassian army, 
numerous and well-fed, hems in the devoted garrison, let us not forget 
that the pressure of the siege is humanized, from time to time, by acts of 
courtesy on the part of Mouravieff, the Russian general. He sends all 
private letters in with flags of truce, aud bebaves throughout, as well as 
in the end, like a good officer and a gallant gentleman. 

It is now the eight of August, and there is no sign given to Kars of a 
movement towards its relief. But the sleepless General, “ as thin as man 
can be,” is the centre of all anxious eyes, aud looks bright and hopeful. 
Young Teesdale is living with old Kméty on the Tabmasp—tbe Malakoff 
of Kars—close friends, performing wouders wilh a single company of 
rifles and two guns. Oa one particular day, they successtully defend the 
reaping of a large outlaying crop of barley ia the actual presence of the 
enemy whose entire force is at last stirred into motion by the audacious 
act! Colonel Lake works all day long at the maintenance and growth 
of the fortifications and spends nearly the whole night in visiting the sen- 
tries. Thompson isa very Argus on the Karadagb. If any deserter is 
caught, he is shot. Is any spy discovered—he is hung. 

Horses have been dying everywhere of starvation, and famine is begin- 
ning to show its horrid face among the people, when on the eighth of 
September, a foot messenger reaches the town with news that Omer Pa- 
sha was about to land with 40,000 men at Batoum. Every one is revived. 
On the same day comes more good news. Discovery has been made of an 
immense depot of corn which had been pilfered from the public stores. 
Hopes, and hopeful rumours grow in strength, until, on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, a Georgian messenger enters the town at night, bringing news 
of the fall of Sebastopol. At noon a salute is fired from the Castle, of 
which the Russian General attempts to disguise the meauing by replying 
to it with a feigned artillery assault. Expectations are now at their 
highest, when preparations are suddenly observed in the enemy’s camp. 
The majority finds them about to depart ; Kméty alone holds to his be- 
lief that they will not so abandon the siege, aud tells his frieads to be ia 
readiness for a desperate assault. He is right, and the supposed prepa- 
rations for raising the siege end in a night surprise and general attack. 
Too vigilant to be surprised, however, the garrison struggle for upwards 
of seven hours with overwhelming numbers, and finally obtain a glorious 
victory. A ragged and hungry handful of men held in check on that 
morning of the 29th of September, for seven hours and a half, powerful 
battalions of thirty thousand men, burl them back from the breastworks, 
and drive them again into theircamp. Unparalleled were the exploits 
of Turkish soldiers and English officers on this memorable day. Dead 

and dying Russians left upon the ground were counted by thousands, and 
| Dr. Sandwith describes the paia with which he had to listen to the heart- 

rending cries which arose continually, oa the evening of that day, and 
throughout the day following, “from amidst those acres of defaced bu- 
manity.”” He observed also a remarkable fact on these days. Cholera had 
been raging in the town, but it suddenly ceased ; arrested, he thinks, by 
intense mental emotion. Ona the third day it reappeared. On the 6th of 
October, forty die in a night, of cholera olone. There is horse-broth to 
be had in the hospitals, but no more animal food, and very little bread. 
At this time, too, a tremendous thunderstorm, destroying life, breaks over 
the devoted town; and Dr. Sandwith calls to mind how he then felt the 
prayer of our Litany, “ From lightning and tempest, from plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine, from battle and murder and sudden death, good Lord 
deliver us!’’ 

There was no man near to deliver them. After their great defeat the 
Karsli thonght that they should see the Russians marching to escape the 
troops of Omer Pasha ; but the besiegers settled down about the town, 
deliberately hutting themselves for the winter ; and at last certain news 
came that no Pasha would bring them any help, but that they must help 
themselves. The care of Mr. Churchill at the military council had gone 
far to eke out the scanty stock of food ; but so much was always paid for 
@ morsel of bread that many starving soldiers could not resist the temp- 
tation to enrich themselves by selling portions of their scanty rations. 
All died who did so. All the earth about the works is grubbed up for 
the roots of grass. Twenty men are half poisoned by eating roots of hen- 
bane. What horses survive are secured to make soup for the hospitals. 
Incidents occur too dreadful for mention, too appalling for anything but 
the most distant allusion. A hundred men die daily of starvation. Starv- 
ing women shriek out in the streets, carry their children to the military 
council, and cry “ Take them! we can give them nothing.” Nevertheless, 
and in spite of hollow cheeks, tottering gait, and that peculiar feebleness 
of voice characteristic of famine, the garrison yet cling to their duties. 
and have strength to refer to General Williams as “no end of a man.” 
Sentinels over the little store of bread yet remaining, touch not a mor- 
sel ; and as they lie hungering at the batteries, men faintly cry, in an- 
swer to a cheerful word, “ Long live the Sultan!” 

We know the end. “General Williams,” said Mouravieff, when an 
honourable capitulation was too manifestly the only course left, “ you 
have made yourself a name in history, and posterity will stand amazed 
at the endurance, the courage, and the discipline which this siege has 
called forth in the remains ef an army. Let us arrange a capitulation 
that will satisfy the demands of war without outraging humanity.” 

So it was done, and Williams and six brave comrades in arms are now 
prisoners. Dr. Sandwith as a civilian obtained his freedom, and bas now 
published that story of valour and endurance and unaccountable neglect, 
which no Englishman will be able to read, in future times, without min- 
gled emotions of pride and shame. 





HUNTERS; THEIR PRICES & PERFORMANCES. 


* * * * Hunters sold very well at Tattersall’s last May, and eleven 
of them averaged 2834 guineas. In the days we were speaking of, 500 
uineas was rarely given for a hunter, but we believe that an officer who 
jed in the Crimea gave 565 guineas for one shortly before he left Eng- 
land. Thirteen at the Quorn sale just averaged 294 gs., thanks to the 
frost. We have seldom seen a lot of horses with better backs, quarters, 





and shoulders than the late Sir Richard’s stud, but many of them seemed 
to have remarkable plain unintelligent heads, The 360-guinea Shank- 





1856. 


Sie Albion. 

















lly bought by a farmer for £12, and sold to Sir Richard 

for £80 r yt mA so delighted with his jumping, that he rode 
up to his old owner at a meet and gave him a £20 note. The ~~ _ 
tenate sale we remember, of the produce of one hunting-mare, was in the 
case of the dam of Panza, Clipper, and Clinker, which noble | leach ave- 
633 guineas a piece. The latter of these “dauntless three,”along = 

his great rival Clasher, Assheton, and Jack-o’-Lantern, may be as just y 


considered the heroes of the Homeric age of hunting, ae Moonraker, Gr 


vian, and Lottery were of steeple-chasing. He was a lengthy 

alt Seed bay horse, of great power, between sixteen and sixteen- 
one, with a long lean head, long ia his pasterns, and very fast, but rather 
high-tempered, as all the Clinkers were, and, like Lottery, @ very ner- 
-vyous water-jumper. This failing alone lost him his first 1000 guinea 
steeple-chase agalost “ The Squire” on Clasher, from Dalby Windmill, 
nearly Melton, to Tilton-on-the-Hill, as be would insist on walking. 
. through the brook instead of taking it in h’s swing ; Captain Ross was not, 
however, to be*foiled in this fashion, when the two met again in the Ar- 
thingworth country, as he took his line for a point in the brook, where he 
had previously ascertained the bottom to he sound, and rashed his horse 


through it, to his opponent’s intense surprise and discomfiture. 


Good judges differed a good deal about Clinker ; and while many, in- 
cludiog Mr. Osbaldeston, thought him bordering on perfection others 
have told us that he by no means came up to their notions of a first-class 
hunter ; his sire Clinker was by Sir Peter Teazle, and he and bis two 
half-brothers were bred by a Lincolnshire farmer of the nume of Wag- 
staff, out of, we believe, a Saucho mare, Clasher was also a very good- 
looking sixteen-hand brown horse, well up to thirteen stone, and able to 
live in the front rank in those jealous days, when it was all the fashion 
to ride at “ The Squire.” Ride as he might, he was not to be caught, 
even with secund horses, when he was on Assheton, of whom he still 
fondiy avers, “ he was the best horse I ever had in my life, or ever saw 
in my life. He was a complete racer to look at, and barely measured 
fifteea one and-a-half ; Jack Stevens rode him for three seasons before his 
master took to him for three more, and he was never known to tire in 
the longest day, or to give either of them a fall. Perhaps his greatest 
feat was when the latter rode him in a tremendous run with a second fox, 

from Billesdoa Coplow to Whissendine, and stopped his hounds from rup- 
ping a fresh one, with only two out of scme 170 scarlets, nearly all of 
whom were on second horses, up at the time. The Quorn bave seldom 
had as fast a thing, except when they gave a shepherd’s dog a burst of a 
mile, or when they ran Burgess’s black-and-white terrier four miles with- 
out a check, and finally earthed it under some of the large lumps in its 
owner’s coal-hole, “ Have you seen the fox ?” roared the puzzled hunts- 
man to the ploughman on the line, and “ Noe, but I seed a little bit of a 
hound, a bundred yards ahead, /eading em beautiful,’’ was the still more 
puzziing reply. Evea Mr. Meynell would quite have condoned such an 
offence ; as, when a gentleman once complained to him that he had been 
out on a very wild-ecenting day, and that the hounds “bad commenced 
with a fox, had a turn at a bare, and wound up with a pole-cat,” he re- 
plied, very much to his friend’s surprise, that he “ woulda’t give a fig for 


hounds who wouldn’t run riot on such a day.” 


The words were scarcely out of the great mcestro’s mouth, and he had 
resumed his conversation with a relation of ours, from whom we had the 


story, than a hare jumped up before bis own hounds, which were reputed 


the steadiest in the world, and away they went, “ Lucky for me, B******, 
I answered that man as I did,” were his first words as he returned with 
the rioters, after a bard two miles’ gallop. Assbeton’s pedigree was not 
known, but he was christened after his owner’s distinguished predecessor 
at Quorn, whose name will always be associated with his gallantest of 
greys, Jack-o’-Lantera. Jack was a wonderfully compact horse, not 
much over fifteen-and-a-balf, and a very bandy and quick jumper of every 


- description of fence; he not only cleared the locks near Leicester back- 
words ant forwards, over and over again, with Mr. Smith on his back, 


but carried bim for the greater part of one run with no bit in his mouth. 


At odd times, however, he was perfectly ungovernable, and it is on re- 
- cord that jast as the fox broke away from Burbage Wood, he took the 
bit in his teeth, and dashed off for three or four miles in exactly the 
- Opposite direction, before his owner could get a pull athim. This he did 
with quite as much apparent gusto as the late Mr. Musters, who has 
been known, whenever he did not like the “ thrusting scoundrel’ look 
of his field, to blow his hounds out of cover, and go as straight as a 
crow for another, some five miles off; thas not only shaking off three- 
fourths of his field fur the day, but deluding several of the rest into a 
belief that they had had a very fast thing. Clasher was bought by “ The 
Squire” from a farmer in Lincolnshire, where Peter Simple’s steeple- 
Chase prowess is still fondly remembered, and we have often been amused 
with the habit which prevails there, of comparing the points of every 
grey hunter, by ‘ Old Peter,’’ as be is familiarly termed. He was a grey 
light-fleshed varmint-looking horse, not very big, but all muscle and wire, 
and be the fence what it might, he would, like his more modern name- 
sake from the Holderness country, have it some way or other, and with- 
out a mistake : such light perfect action as his is rarely seen, and this 
‘koack of moving was peculiar to all the stock of Arbutus, 





Kutpevial Parliament. 


MERCHANT-fHIPPING ; CORPORATION DUES, 
House of Commons, Feb. 5, 

The House having resolved itselfinto a committee on the acts relating 
to merchant shipping, 

Mr. Lowe moved for leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of passing 
tolls and the regulation of local dues upon shipping. After alluding to 
the improvements already made in this part of our commercial cod@, and 
to the large amount of the local taxation upon sbipping,—including, be- 
sides passing tolls, town duee, charities, and special taxes,—he pro- 
ceeded to explain the nature of these various dues. Some of them, he 
contended, were not only unjast in principle, but they operated prejudi- 
cially to the porte where they,were levied, by deterring vessels from en- 
tering them. In other instances the fands were expended for objects en- 
tirely unconnected with shipping or maritime purposes. It was proposed 
to deal with this taxation in the following manner :—The passing tolls, 
which rested, he said, upon no ground of justice or policy, it was intended 
to abolish, making provision for the discharge of debt incurred upon the 
security of the toils, It was proposed likewise to give powers to do 
away with a portion of the town dues, transferring the remainder to the 
‘Government, respecting rights of creditors, bat apportioning the debt be- 
tween the dues retained and the municipal funds. The charity dues it 
was intended to deal with in an analogous manner, abolishing some and 
administering the rest through the instrumentality of the Government. 
Other dues would be dealt with in a special manner, compensations being 
| ae in certain cases of abolition. The result would be an ultimate re- 

ief of shipping from a burden of about £200,000, and at the same time 
the getting rid of the obnoxious principle of allowing one portion of the 
Community to tax another. 

Mr. Heaptam, though prepared to support any measure for the relief 
of shipping from taxation, protested egainst dealing with corporations 
differently from individuals, and taking away their property without com- 
pensation.—Mr, HorsFa.. euggested that there was a preliminary ques- 
tion, whether the corporations had not (as he contended they bad) a legal 
title to these dues. This question should be settled in a court of law.— 
After some remarks by Mr. Rice, Mr. M. Gisson said he rejoiced that the 

~Government had resolved to deal with this question, and not to allow cor- 
Porations to tax shipping (Of their own benefit. 
A few observations having been wade by Mr. Liddell, Mr. W. S. Lind- 
“@ay, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Lowe in :eply, the resolution moved by him 
Was agreed to, and, upon the House having resumed, leave was given to 
bring in the bill. 
A MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


House of Lords, February 15. 
Lord Granvitte, in a speech of some length, moved the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Coramitiee on Education Bill. The object of the measure was 
to institute an Educational Department in the Government, of which the 
President of the Council would be the responsible head. He described 
aature of the duties of the new Minister.—Lord Brougham thanked 
~Government for romoting a plan so well calculated to carry out the 
great principle of national education.—Earl Granville said the President 
of the Council would be held responsible for the educational department. 
ith respect to the principle of popular education for the working clas- 
Ses, he was of opinion that the plan of teaching children useful trades in 
Connection with education was far better than merely giving them edu- 
Cation.—The Earl of Ellenborough was of opinion that, as far as female 
tren were concerned, it was better that they should also have 
apy Common affairs of life, household work, &c., likewise taught them. 
The bill was then read a second time. 
MEDICAL PROFESSION BILL. 


House of Commons, February 12. 
Mr. Heapiam moved that this bill be = @ second lene, with 4 view 








Lord R. Grosvenor said that by this bill no medical man would be 
able to recover costs of medical attendance unless his nathe was on the 
register, and the bill also provided that no person could hold an office 
in apy public capacity, or in any hospital or infirmary, unless his name 
was upon the register. Every medical man must belon 
which bad power to strike his name off the register. 
@ monopoly to the members of these colleges. 
the law to say tuat none but barristers and solicitors should practise, be- 
cause law was an exact ecience compared with medicine. A recent case 
occurred in Edinburgh, where an examining body refused a diploma to a 
qualified, because he refused to promise not to prac- 


g to some college, 
The bill thus gave 
{t was all very well in 


gentleman, otherwise 
tise homeeopathy. ‘ 

Now, the House Ought to be aware that at this moment several buo- 
dred educated medical practitioners were practising homcepatby in this 
country who were as honest, as scientific, and more successful than the 
others [a laugh], but who would hereafter be liable to have their names 
struck out of the register at the dictum of these bodies. The state of 
medical ecience in this country would not justify the 


House in giving 
them such large powers. 


One of the greatest writers on medicine, Dr. 
state of medicine in this country required 
Yet by this bill it was proposed to give 
complete and entire monopoly 
a distinguished physician, speaking of Dr. Williams to an as- 
, Said that Dr. Williams “had no confidence in medi- 
guished physician that, at the close 
ould not tell whether he had done 
During the cholera season a 
gress and treatment of 
comissioners thought it his daty 
ia Golden-equare. No one was 
ceopathy than this gentleman, 
all the cases were cases of real cho- 
nt was the most successful of any 
had the disease, it was to the treatment of 
this hospital that he should recur. (Hear.] Before the House consented 
powers as this bill conferred, it ought carefully to consider 
t injustice might not be done to duly educated practitioners, 
some modification of the’ clauses would now be necessary. 


complete and entire revision. 
the medical bodies a 


tonished audito 
cine.” It was said of another distin 
of bis life, he used to declare he c 
more harm or good by his prescriptions. 
commission was appointed to examine t 
cholera in the metropolis. One of the 
to examine the Homeeopathic Hospital 
more strongly prejudiced against hom 
He saw the treatment ; he said that 
lera, and he declared that the treatme 
that he saw, and that if he 


Sir G. Grey agreed with his noble friend that some of the clauses of 
this bill required very careful and attentive consideration. His noble 
friend did not appear to deny that some security ought to be taken for 
the examination of medical practitioners and the registration of those 
who were duly qualified ; but as to the composition of the council and the 
mode of its election differences of opinion might exist 
fairly urged before the committee. The power of striki 
practitioner without some liberty of appeal might also 
ject of consideration. 
would be able to interfere with those wh 
doubted whether they could interfere if 
were found to be attended with beneficial 
taken against the capricious removal of a 
ter, and it was right that due caution should be taken against the undue 
exercise of power by the medical authorities. The bill had been circula- 
g the proiession during the recess, and although it could not be 
e was # general agreement in the details 
approach to an agreement than upon any bill th 
ted to the House, He should therefore support t 
Mr. Heniey said that, remembering the impro 
place in medical treatment, and the manner in which older branches of 
ces against modern improvements, he 
gerous power to enable the medical colieges to strike off 
for anything so indefinite as “ m 
be immoral conduct or mere medical treatment. 
with homeopathy unless upon the priaciple that the 
took the better [a laugh], but he hoped care would 
should be no interference with that freedom of practice which had hither- 
to been permitied in this country. [{Hear, hear.] At the same time it 
was right that persons should not be | 
ficate that they bad been 
Mr. Heapuam explai 


which might be 
ng off a medical 
be @ proper sub- 
His noble friend said that these medical bodies 
0 practised homeeopatby, but he 
a particular course of treatment 
results. Security ought to be 
ny medical man from the regis- 


, yet there was a greater 
t had yet been submit- 
he second reading. 

vements that had taken 


the profession had set their fa 
thought it a dan 
iscondact,” which might 
He had no sympathy 
less of a bad thing you 
be taken that there 


et loose to practise without a certi- 
properly educated for the medical profession. 
ned that the bil! imposed no restrictions on persons 
who were not members of colleges which did not at present exist. 
were left in precisely the same condition as at present. Whatever 
tions any of the learned bodies affected might have to make, he 
most willing to accept, and, in order that the bill 
sidered, he should propose that it be Gommitted on 
day after Easter.—The bill was then read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed on the 2nd of April. 

OPENING OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, ETC., ON SUNDAYS, 


Thursday, Feb. 21. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley moved, “ That, in the opinion of this Honse, it 
would promote the moral and intellectual im 
classes of this metropolis if the collections of Natural History and of Art 
in the British Museum and the National Galler 
inspection after moraing service on Sunday.” 
proceeded to answer the objections that had been raised agaiost the mea- 
piuion thet the working classes as a body were 


might be fully con- 
the second Wednes- 


provement of the working 


y were open to the public 
—The honourable member 


sure, and expressed his o 
strongly ia its favour. 
Sir J. Shelley seconded the motion.—Mr. P. 
amendment :—* That iu the op 
tunities should be afforded for week-day inspection of the 
lery, Government Museums, and Works of Art; also, that the British 
8 in the week, and especially on Mon- 
d Saturdays—those days being most convenient to the working 
” 


ellatt moved the following 
nion of this House more fre 


Museum eheuld be open five day 


Mr. Baxter seconded the amendment.—Mr. Mu 
motion.—Mr. Crossley opposed it. 

Lord Stanley remarked that the resolution was 
simply permissive ; and he believed that it could 
running any risk of a desecration ef the Sabbath, whilst its effect could 
not be otherwise than to improve the tastes and conditions of the work- 
ing claeses.—Mr. Napier believed, on the contrary, that the effect of the 
resolution, if carried, would lead to the desecration of the Sabbath : 
when it became a day of pleasure it would cease t 
rest.—The motion was supported by Mr. Heywood 
Mr. Cairns, Mr. Roundel Palmer, Mr. E 


rrough supported the 


not compulsory, bist 
be adopted without 


obe a day of spiritual 
. Ball, Mr. Wigram, and Mr. 


Lord Palmerston said he could not support the motion. He did not 
view the matter as now proposed to be of much 
ground that it might go further, and considerin 
to be paid to the religious feelings of the count 
tensively expressed u 
He advised the withdrawl of the am 
without a vote, the Trustees of the British M 
afford every additional facility for visiting that 
Mr. Pellatt haying withdrawn his amend 
the original motion.—For the resoluti 
against the resolution, 328. 


THE SULTAN AT AN ENGLISH BALL. 
On Thursday, the 31st of January, the ramour epreac all 
the Sultan would attend the ba/ costumé at the 
seemed scarcely credible that the successor of 
and temporal head of the Mahomedan religion 
and waltzes performed— 
main street of Pera bore an unusu 
had taken up their positions in th 
ness the Sultan’s passage. The Turkish dignitaries, 
present at his arrival, were encumbering the streets with their horses and 
carriages. An English guard of honotr, 
Guards and Highlanders, 
man Legion at their head, marched u 
the approaches of the palace. 
At eight o’clock a fire lighted on the bei 
of Tcheragar, followed by a salvo of artill 
signal that the Sultan had left his palace. 
at the gate of the Embassy, 
and a guard of honour com 
approach the troops who lined 
the band struck up the “ 
The court itself was illu 
transparencies, which, however, 
partially successful, 
At the great stairsase, w 
armies and Turkish digni 
sador and his whole personnel. 
the crowd of guests who were a 


importance ; but, on the 
g that due respect ought 
ty, which has been so ex- 
pon the subject, he felt it his duty to oppose the 
endment, as he knew that, 
um were quite willing to 


meant, the House divided upon 
on, 48; against it, 376; majority 





oglish Embassy. 
the Caliphs, the spiritual 
would go to see polkas 
he afternoon the narrow 
ally excited aspect ; numbers of people 
e neighbourhood of t 


yet so it was. Early int 


he Embassy to wit- 
who were all to be 


composed of detachments of 
Regiment of the Ger- 
p to the sound of military music, 


with the band of the Ist 


ghts above the Imperial Palace 
ery from Galata Serai, was the 

A little before nine he arrived 
escorted by a detachment of the 12th Lancers, 
posed of British officers of all arms. At his 
the outer courtyard presented an 
Saltan’s march,” and ‘God save the Queen.” 
amps and adorned with 
owing to the blasts of wind were only 


minated with numerous | 


hich was crowded with officers of the allied 
the sultan was received by the Ambas- 
Accompanied by them he passed amid 
lready assembled into the ballroom. There 





to being referred to a select committee, 





an armchair on a raised dais, covered with carpets, was 


tatives of the foreign Powers on one side and the Turkish 

in attendance on the other, he had several of the ladies to 
Then the dancing began, which seemed to excite his interest 
and he stood up in order ‘v have a better view of the proceed 
looking on for about an hour, be expressed his desire to be shown in 
the refreshment-room, where je partook of some slight refreshment. He 
intended to retura once more to the ballroom, but he found the heat too 
intense, so after remaining iu the refreshment room for some time, 
Imperial Majesty took bis departure. Takiug the Ambassador by 
band, he descended the staircase accompanied in the same manner as on 
hig arrival, and soon the guns of Galata Serai announced that he was 
on bis way back. He did not return to his palace, bat passed the night 
in @ kiosk belonging to his brother-in-law, Abmed Fethi Pasba. 

One mast remember the religious prejadices of the Mahomedans against 
all trivial amusements, and the strict rales of etiquette which were al- 
ways kept up in all relations of the Sultan with the representatives of 
foreign owers, 1a Order to appreciate this act of the Saltan to ite fall 
extent. What in other countries would be @ polite bat insignificant cere- 
mony receives here a certain political importance. Itis the first time 
that a Sultan of the Ottoman empire has 
presentative of a foreign Power with his presence. As the suecessor of 
the Prophet and Shabin Shab, or King of Kings, the Sultan in the eyes 
of his Mahomedan sabjects cannot deal on a footing of equality with any 
other Sovereign. In spite of the lessons of era » end the 
doubts of the more ealighteued among the Mahomedans, this is still 
the prevalent one among the masses, who remember only the time when 
the Sultan was the und pond Lord of the Mahomedan and the re- 
peantes of foreign Powers were only tolerated at Coastaatinople. 

he fact of the Sultaa’s visiting th: house of a forei or is 
more calculated to open their eyes to the real state of the cage as itis at 
present than any other, and it required a certaia amount of moral coa- 
rage in the Sultan to make this firat ey to break down these false bat 
cherished ideas by his own free will. The way in which this wae done 
shows, however, that he entered fully into the spirit of this new position. 
His taking refreshments, however trivial it may seem to Europeans, ia 
full of meaning in this respect. 
Every act of the Sultan’s private life is eo jealously concealed from 
every eye that nobody except bis chief eunuch is allowed to attend at his 
meals, This rule, ph eng d intended as a safeguard against » 
forms in the eyes of his people a time-honoured usage re ob- 
served. Every contact with his person is likewise strictly forbidden by 
usage to all strangers, the only exception being made at the Bairam, when 
the higbest dignitaries, and only these, are allowed to kiss his feet 5 and 
at the bal! on Thursday he took the Ambassador by the hand and walked 
down with him the whole length of the staircase to his Carriage, im the 
presence of a crowd of attendants and foreiguers. 
Bat this act gains the greatest importance from the time at which it 


i 


SF 


happens. It is a kind of sanction to the concessions which are to be made 
to the non-Mahomedan subjects of the Porte. With the abolition of the 
privileges of the Mohomedan ruling race, cheir head, the Sultan 

Ana own free will, trom the exceptional position which be hawhitherto 
0 


rved with regard to the representatives of Christian Powers, Old 


Turkey is dead and gone ; the ball on Thursday last was the burial eere- 
mony, and the lively strain of polkas and waltzes its funeral march.— 


Times’ Constantinople Correspondent. 





A YOUNG LADY LITIGANT. 
MEREWEATHER 0. ROY AND ANOTHER, 


Court of Exchequer, Feb. 21. 
Mr. M. Chambers and Mr. Manisty were conneel for the plaintiff, Mr. 


Serjeant Shee and Mr. Hawkins were counsel for the defendants, ' 


he plaintiff is a young lady, and this was an action in which she sough t 


to recover compensation from the defeadants, who are the well-kaown 
and highly respectable firm of Roy and Roy, solicitors to the London 
and Westminster Bank, for certain alleged negligence in the discharge of 
their duty to ber as their client, whereby they had consented to a judg- 
ment being signed against ber, and a “stop order” on her propérty to 
the extent of £1,553, whereas they had ouly authority to consent to each 
jadgment being signed to the extent of £956, or thereabouts, The sub- 
stantial defence raised by the pleas was a denial of the : 
duct. It appeared that the plaintiff’s paty have long 


rt 


luxury of litigation, and that ia 1852 or 1853 there were fa 
less than five suits. Q: these two were family Chancery suits, to. which 
the plaintiff, her sister, and two brothers were parties, The other three 

were confined to the brothers. All these proceedings had been carried 

on by the family solicitora, Messrs. Raw and Gurney, till their bill for 
costs iu the first two amounted to £95, and to £600 and upward in the 
last three. Tue attorneys being anxious to obtain payment, an arratige- 
ment was made for the transfer of the suits to the defendaats, and even- 
tually ac action was brought against all the parties concerned fur the 
total amount of costs. When that action was ripe for trial a negotiation 

was opened by Messrs. Raw aud. Gurney with their former clients, the 

brothers of the plaintiff, who bad geaerally acted for the family at large 

in conjunction with their father, which ended in an agreement by which 
one-third of their bill of costs was to be paid down, aad the residue se- 
cured by two equal bills at six and twelve moaths, to be signed by the 
family. 

To this the plaintiff might be takea to have been a consenting y, 
but it was uot carried out, for, instead of it, the consent now complained 
of was given by Messrs. Roy’s managing clerk, at the instance of one of 
the plaintiff's brothers, who stated that be bad fall authority from the 
family to warrant that gentleman in signing the consent on behalf of all 
parties. The effect of this proceeding was that the plaintiff was rendered 
liable for the costs in the proceedings to which she was not a party, as 
well as to her own proper costa. It did not appear, however, that her 
funds had been attached to a greater extent than that to which she was 
liable, and it was explained by Mr. Roy on his oath that the proceeding 


complained of appeared to him to be well calculated to serve the yonng 


lady’s best interests, as, if some arrangement had not been come to, Raw 


and Gurney could, and would, have seat down an execution against her 
for all her admitted liability at once, and the arrangement thus ad 
charged all the family funds with all the costs, and admitted of their 
raisiug a sum of money to pay off these and other matters—a step which 
was taken by the plaintiff, ia conjanction with ber brothers and sister, 
through the instramentality of the defendauts. Uader these circum. 
stances. which are but @ meagre outline of a very long and dull cause, the 
defendants contended that they were justified in acting as they had done 
on the authority of the brother, as the agent of the plaintiff, and that she 
had by ber subsequent ¢ondact ratified that direction, of which she per- 
~ was not Coguizant at the time. 
h 


e jury interrupted the cause at the end of the defendant’s case, and 


were anxious to return their verdict for them, but the learned counsel for 
the plaintiff claimed bis right to reply, and certainly exercised it with 
great zeal and power, but without effect, for, after a few observations from 
tbe Chief Baron, who said he approved their verdict, the jury adhered to 
their origina! view, and at once returned a verdict for the defendants. 





FACTS AND FANCIES, 
The Queen lately visited the sick and wounded soldiers in hospital at 


ebastopol, consisting of guns and large balls. Oae of the latter is or- 
ered to Windsor.—Her Majesty, on the recommendation ot Lord 
almerston, has conferred a pension of £100 per annum on Mr. Samuel 


kore Her Majesty afterwards inspected the Russian trophies from 
P 


Lover, well known for his Irish eongs aud stories——The missing quar- 
ter-master and fourteen seamen of H, M. steamer Polyphemus, wrecked 
on the coast of Jutland, were picked up bya Danish vessel.——Mr. 
Bright, M.P., is said to be in bad bealth._—The Russian Gazette de 
VAcadémie announces the departure of Col. Lake and Capt. Thompsoa 
from Tiflis to St. Petersburg, and the inability of General Williams to 
leave the former city by reason of illness, The Emperor of Austria ig 
about to suppress ail 
offences committed within the period of 1848 and 1851.—The absurd 
project of a railroad in Broadway is again agitated by a set of unscrapu- 
ous speculators.— Father Gavazzi bas commenced a ne - 
don, to advocate the cause of Italian unity and independence. It is not 
republican in principle, but constitational——Priace Mich 

koff, late Commander-in-Chief of the Czar’s forces in the , entered 
Warsaw on the 13th ult.,as Viceroy of Poland.—The Common Coua- 
cil of Vienna, having applied to the Archbishop of Vienna for permission 
to erect a monument to the memory of Mozart in one of the Charches, 
his Grace refused to grant it, as he cannot countenance the worship of 
genius, which is but a kind of idolatry. Thus works the Concordat !|—— 
Col. Garlaud, City Treasurer of New Orleans, is @ @efaulter to a large 
— te bom _—-. paver ner more and more 
fashionable. mp in the leg may be remov any kind of 
bandage very tight round the leg, immediately bors the 4 
University of Dublin has conferred upon Mr. William Howard Rossel 


proceedings against persons implicated in political 


ee.—— The 





him, to which he was conducted. Having sat down, with 





the Crimean correspondent of the Times, the degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 
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honoris caus, Consequently he is now Dr. Russell——There has been | 
established in the Island of St. Helena, by the British Government, an 
excellent hospital-for sick seamen of all nations, to which they are ad- | 
mitted free of charge.——F austin I. bas issued « sublime Napoleonic sort | 
of manifesto, on occasion of his recent dircomfiture. These consolatory | 
words occur in it: “‘Haytians, be calm! Your emperor watches over | 
you.”———A gentleman in Greenock lms been the lucky finder of a lite- | 
treasure at a bookstall : viz., an edition of Motherwell’s “ Ancient 
‘and Modern Minetrelsy,”’ with a great number of valuable notes and cor- 
rections in the hand-writing of the poet——Mr. Behnes bas received a 
commission to execute a statue of the late Edward Baines, of Leeds. The | 
figure is to be eight feet high, and the price is seven hundred guineas.—— 
The Baron Bagot, just deceased, was brother of the late eminent diplo- 
matist, Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., who died Governor of Canada in 1843, 
and of the Rigbt Rev. Richard Bagot, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Welle. —— 
The Pope has at length filled up the vacancy left by the death of the late 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Leigblio, and the choice has 
fallen on the Very Rev. Dr. Walsh.——The late Marshal Paskiewitsch 
was, of all the military men in Europe, the one who had received the 
number of decorations. The orders of which he wore the insig- 
fia, amounted to i a ae Costa, having sold the copyright 
of his new oratorio, “ Eli,” for £500, has given the whole amount to the 
Committee of the Birmingham Festival, to be applied to the charitable 
Sane whieb the festival is carried on.——A company has been 
at Turin, with a capital of 20,000 000f., for the colonisation of the 
island of Sardinia, and has bought 200,000 acres of Crown lands there for 
that purpose.——There was lately lying in Messrs. Wilmott’s dry docks, 
Newport, that fine old ship the William Fame, which, nearly a hundred 
years ago, bore the celebrated Wolfe from England to Quebec.——A pe- 
tition for the eale of the Lrish‘estates of the late lamented Marquis of An- 
glesey has been presented to the Encumbered Estates Court. The peti- 
joners are the Duke of Richmond, Viscount Sydney, and Lord Clarence 
Paget, as trustees to the will of the late Marquis. The property is situ- 
ated in the counties of Down, Louth, and Galway. The net annual rental 
is £5,338, and the incumbrances amount to forty-three thousand eight hua- 
dred pounds\——A marriage is arranged to take place early in the spring 
between Sir Frederick Leopold Arthur, Bart., and Lady Elizabeth Hay, 
third daughter of the Earl and Countess of Kinnoull.—The French 
Government has undertaken to collect and publish the most ancient 
poems of France.——Professor Morse has withdrawn his name from 
the list of projectors of the Trangatlaniic Telegraph Company.—— 
The mortality of London is much below the average. 1036 deaths were 
in the week that ended on Saturday, 16th February, or 115 
lessin number than in the preceding week——The Pavilion Theatre, 
Whitechapel, London, has been burned down.—tThere seems to be a 
chanve that the Hudson will at length be bridged at Albany ——A com- 
pany for the manufacture of brandy from beet-root is about to commence 
operations at Limerick.——A Petition to the House of Commons is in 
course of preparation, praying for a change in the laws affecting the pro- 
of married woman. In the published list of approvers, we find the 
ing names: Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Mrs. Carlyle, Mary Cow- 
den Clarke, Charlotte Cashman, Mary Howitt, Ania Jameson, Geraldine 
Je » Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. Lovell, and Harriet Martineau.——In 1854, 
the number of alien am or: arriving in this port was 319,223. Last 
year it was only 136,233. In Canada, daring the same period, the emi- 
ee fell off from 53,183 to 21,174——The assassination of the 
esse Caumont de la Force by her groom, has created a great sensa- 
tion in the fashionable circles of Paris. The particulars are generally 
chronicled. We need but say that the only apparent provocation was 
abuse and reprimand for neg ect of work.——Not only have the ice-fields 
in the Atlantic been latterly of unusal extent: the weather has also 
‘been severe. A packet-ship, the Splendid, from Liverpool to New 
Y bas pat in to Bermada, after being out seventy-five days—— 
The Cathedra) of Ulm has long been in a very dilapidated state. Work- 
men have been at length employed to make the necessary repairs to the 
church, which dates as far back as 1377, and its nave is higher than any 
other in Germany. The tower has remained since 1507 in an anfinished 
state.———An English company had been formed to work the iron mines 
of Nova Scotia, to be called the Acadian Iron Company, with a capital 
of £200,000; in £5 shares. Among the directors are persons connected 
with the trade of Sheffield ——The General Screw Steam Shipping Com- 
pany (London) has disposed of eight of their largest steam vessels to an 
French Company, for £500,000. These splendid screw clippers 
are intended to be laid on as coon as possible on an eastern route, to sail 
regular)y from Havre to the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Ma- 
dras and Calcutta.——The army in the Crimea has subscribed £4,195 to- 
wards the Nightingale Fund.— On the 16th ult., the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas of Roesia, married his cousin the Princess Alexandrowna Petrowna 
of Oldenbarg. St. Petersburg was in great commotion and rejoicing. 
er ress was not present, owing to ill health ——The Mon- 
treal Snow Shoe s came off with great éclat, on the 29th ult. In- 
prizes, though the “ whites” ran them pretty 
hard.——The Anglo-German troops have pat down the mutiny of the 
Bashi-Bazouks at Sinope. ——Paris is said to be filled with female poli 
ticians in the pay of Russia,from the Princess Lieven, downwards.——Sir 
W. £E. n, Provincial Geologist, bas arrived in Montreal. He 
brought with bim the prizes, gained,by the Canadian Department at the 
Exhibition in Paris——The first Levee for the season was held at St. 
James’s Palace, on the 20th ult.—-Mr. Westrom, an American Engineer, 
has been introducing some improvements into the machinery of the Bri- 
tish Admiralty steam-yacht.—-The custom house at Apalachicola was en- 
tered lately by some daring burglars, and an attempt made to force open 
the iron chest, in which was contained some four or five thousand dollars 
belonging to the U. S.; but fortunately for Uncle Sam, his treasure was 
secured in one of * Herring’s Patent Champion Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safes,” which proved too strong for the robbers.——The Canada papers 
contain large lists of appointments in the local Militia ——Thackeray was 
lecturing in New Orleans last week.——Messrs. Allen & Gillespie have 
applied for permanert berths in the Wellington dock for the vessels of 
the Liverpool and Montreal Ocean Steamship Company.——It is repor- 
ted that General Concha will be created Count, or Marquis, of Havana. 
——The trial of the ex-Ministers of Denmark has resulted in acquittal. 
The expenses will be paid by the state.-——Paris is extremely gay. A 
continued rouné of festivities is given in honour of the assembled diploma- 
tiste.—— Fog-guns are to be placed at Holyhead as signals of danger.—— 
Stockholm is to be fortified by landand by sea. A wise resolve, peace or 
no peace, considering who is Sweden’s neighbour.—— Washington’s birtb- 
day was kept with unusual éclat, the other day, in this ns 9 
r. 





ractically, 


the great man’s influence wae never at so low an ebb. Buchanan, 


and the Brazilian, Peruvian, Mexican, and Haytien Mi : 
sent at the Queen’s levée on the 27th.——The Board of redeteherel for 
the month of January bave been published, and exhibits a considerable 
improvement over the preceding month.——The Legislative Council of 
Canada has passed to a second reading a bill to permit money to he 
loaned by all parties, excepting banks, at any rate of interest which may 
be cone upon. Said interest to be recoverable in the court of law.—— 


a rail-road is amongst the improvements suggested for Broad- 
‘y. 





THE New Governor or Barsapors.—The Barbadoes 

January announces the arrival of the new Governor, Mr. issue those 
Admiral Fanshawe, and the new Commander of the Forces. Mr, Hincke 
was received by the Hon. Francis Goding and Edward Packer Esq., of 
the committee of the Legislature. His Excellency was received with 
loud huzzas by the concourse of persons that had gathered around, and 

ore at yo - the grag nee William Colebrooke, 

. ernor, and General Wood, late Commander of the 

Windward Islands, had left for England. vy Peante Se 





Lire Boat.—A tubular life-boat is now lying for inspection 


at Mr. William Lees’, ironmonger, by whom it bas been built fi 
Royal rowers Institution for the preservation of Life from ethene r 
it isintended to be stationed in the harbour of Rhyl, NorthWales. 1; 


is built on exactly the same principle, with some improvemen 
built by Mr, Lees in 1852 for Mr. Hichardeon, of Bala, Wales, = po 
tee of the boat. The boat principally consists of two tubes formed of tin 
charcoal iron, and 32 feet in length, with a breadth of beam 8fi. 4in. They 
Measure 32in. in , and are calculated to contain 280 cubic feet of 


rowlocks 6ft. Sin., and the length of the keel 18 feet. There is a rudder 
for commen steering, and there are two counter rowlocks, for steering in 
a rough sea. A cork fender rans the length of each side of the boat, and 
there are also life lines and man ropes along each side. It will draw 
about ten inches of water, and, in consequence of its having a double 
keel construction, it is stated to be impossible for it to capsize in any 
sea, however rough. In about a week it will be launched in the river 
Irwell and conveyed to Rbyl.—Manchester Guardian. 


ed 


Tae Ear or Canpicay.—On the 16th ult. Mr. Lawrie, agent to Lord 
Cardi gan, sued bim in the Court of Exchequer for damages for wrongful 
dismissal without reasonable notice, and for compensation for his services. 
Plaintiff was a major in the army, and bad managed Lord Cardigan’s 
estates for eight years with advantage to bis lordship of £60,000 over the 
preceding eight years. Lord Cardigan, after expressing his approval of 
what was done, suddenly expressed diseatisfaction, and complained of 
want of proper reepect to himself as the owner of the property. Plaintiff 
had proposed that be should resign, as the earl was dissatisfied ; and upon 
this he was requested to do so immediately. Lord Cardigan paid £150 
into court. The jury gave a verdict on three points for sums amounting 
in the whole to £300. Execution was stayed that exception might be 
taken to the Chief Baron’s ruling on some technical points. 





Law axp Drvorry.—On tbe 16th ult., in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
the Rev. Wm. Robert Griesbach, vicar of Millington, near Pocklington, 
in Yorkshire, sued Wm. Singleton, a solicitor at York, for having given 
him bad advice when he was in difficulties through putting bis name to 
certain bills, and for receiving £3,000 to arrange with his creditors, and 
refusing to account when called upon. After evidence on both sides, and 
examination of the defendant, Lord Campbell observed that he thought 
neither party appeared with credit ; the plaintiff in a reckless manner 
got into difficulties with Jews, and the defendant had shown a vast de- 
sire to get his money and great unwillingness to part with it. He thought 
the first plea not established, but plaintiff had been obliged to go to 
Chancery to compel defendant to account. The jury gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff ; damages, £200. 


InpusTRY or Damascus.—Let us pases through this diminutive old gate- 
way, and we enter a vast covered area, whose shattered roof, dimly seen 
through clouds of emoke, is supported here by massive pier, and there by 
stately column. The din of hammer and anvil is almost deafening, and 
swarthy figures are seen through the gloom sitting on dirty hobs and 
round miniature faces. Heaps of the precious metals, and ornaments of 
various forms and chaste designs, are by their side, while diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and rubies glitter in their hands. Passing through this busy scene, 
we enter another bazaar, no less noisy. Here are scores of carpenters 
engaged in the manufacture of the ornamental clogs worn universally by 
the Damascus ladies. Observe how they work, all squatting. One is 
planing a board, holding it with his toe! Others are carving pieces of 
wood, or inlaying them with silver or mother-of-pearl ; and while the 
hands ply the mallet and chisel, the toes do duty as a vice.—Porter’s 
Fie Years in India. 





Goop 1n Everytutne.—Let us thank God for imparting unto us poor 
weak mortals the inestimable blessing of vanity. How many half witted 
voteries of the arts—poets, painters, actors, musicians—live upon tbis 
food, and ecarcely any other! If the delusion were to drop from Pipson’s 
eyes, and he could see himself as be is—if some malevolvent genius were 
to mingle with his feeble brains one fatal particle of common sense—he 
would just walk off Waterloo bridge, abjure poverty, incapacity, cold 
lodgings, unpaid bakers’ bills, ragged elbows, and deferred hopes, at once 
and forever.— Thackeray’s Miscellanies. 





Extraorpinary Nortice.—The following advertisement appears in a 
Paris journal :—* The parents of a young lady, aged twenty-one, hand- 
some, well educated, and possessing 4,300 francs per annum, but affected 
with St. Vitus’s dance, offer to unite her toa doctor from forty to forty- 
five years old, who will pay her incessant attention.” 











FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Have much p! in ‘ing that they will shortly exhibit in the'r Store, the very inter- 
esting Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN BY MR. FENTON AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 








PINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Sch€fer. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DBS BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 

AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
natina Late Te ome 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 

Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oil Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA. 

N.B.—Particular attention directed to mowating and framing Drawings, Engravings, Pho’ 

graphs, Paintings, &c. FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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- AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


Broapwayr THEATRE...............Herne the Hanter, &c. 





N IBLO’S GARDEN. The Ravels. 





GBones CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, aboveGrand Stizet, Tickets 25cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


BUCELEY’S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


AST WERK OF THE SEASON—UNTIL THE RE-OPENING OF THE NEW HALL 
opposice the Metropoliia: Hotel. ° 


MONDAY EVENING, MARGG 17th, UNTIL FRIDAY EVENING MARCE 2ist. 
THE COURT OF ICE BURG; 
OR, A DREAM OF KANE’S POLAR SKA. 


Fernando fears onr town will be invaded, 
Therefore the Streets with Ice 1’ve barricaded. 


Preceding the Piece 
Ethiopian Minstrelsy. 
’ Of a Superior Order, 
Doors opens at 6};. Commences at 7}¢ o’clock. Admission 25 cents. . 


Norice.—Perham’s.Fourth Enterprise Gift Tickets for the admission of Four persons, are 
now received to our Entertainments.—Price One Dollar, or 11 for Tefi Dollars, For sale at 


TON. 


ee 
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Ten Days Later from Europe; the Conference. 

A three days’ mail and a week’s telegraphic summary bring our bud- 
get of European news down to the Ist inst.; and if newspaper gossip 
and stock-jobbing rumours were worth belief, the news of that particular 
day might be considered serious. It was simply to the effect that the 
Russian delegates to the Conference at Paris had started difficulties, which 
were likely to bring negotiations to an abrupt end. Considering how- 
ever that such a course is the very one which these gentlemen would pro- 
bably avoid and evade—that the representatives of the various powers 
are solemnly sworn to secrecy—and that the report in question emanates 





air. The buoyancy of the tubesin a rough sea will be equal to eight tons: 
and, allowing fora crew of ten, with mast, sails, and hee, there would 
still be a buoyancy of upwards of 5 tone. Each of these tubes,is divided into 
eight compartments, so that in case of one of them becoming damaged 
the others might remain safe and uninjured, and each compartment con- 
tains a Ey hole, in case ef leakage. These tubes are connected by 
means of light iron arches, which support the deck, a skeleton one, made 
of wood, 25 feet long and 5ft. Zin, wide. The deck will accommodate, 

80 persons. The 


altogether 
square nm Pie allowing 


ng room, independent of seats, is 11 
ard, would ac- 


four ns the square 


from a very suspicious source—we are justified in quietly waiting another 
steamer’s arrival, ere we launch into the region of hypothesis. We shall 
not even defend the fortifications of Heligoland against the attacks of 
our whimsical contemporaries here, who have doomed them to dismantle- 
ment or abandonment, under an assumed and most amusing belief that 
Louis Napoleon’s dictation, Russia’s influence, Austria’s intrigues, and the 
gen eral ill-will of Europe at large have brought Great Britain intoa most 
humiliating attitude, The amount of nonsense written to this tune is 
incredible ; though it must be owned that the gullibility of mankind is 





he weight of the boat is 32 cwt., the 


dth between the 


Rassian envoys have the impertinence to broach such extraneous matter, 
they will be told that it is not on the tapis. As for all the grand 
schemes of an alliance against England, at the head of which the Em- 
peror of the French is placed nolens volens—we do not think them worth 
serious consideration. We have never been his flatterers ; but we must do 
him the justice to acknowledge that he knows his own interest far too 
well to be caught in any such silly trap. 
We have no room to comment, bit by bit, upon the few items of Con- 
tinental news that have reached us ; but we must point attention to the 
brief paragraph elsewhere, touchjng a new defence of Cronstadt. A sort 
of sea-stockade is, it seems, to be stretched across the Gulf of Finland, 
behind which the Russian fleet may remain invalnerable, in the event of a 
prosecution of the war. Not having had much faith in the possibility of 
blowing up the Northern Sebastopol, this intelligenée does not greatly 
disturb us. It may, nevertheless, be useful, as a mark to the Danes and 
Swedes that their giant neighbour doubts bis own impreguability. 

Home Affairs. 
There bas been some variety of late in the course of evenis at home, 
which go on ebbing and flowing whilst the great question of peace or war 
is discussed. But with this variety comes the increased difficulty of com- 
pressing within scanty limits those comments that the occasion demands. 
A mere allusion to this or that fact fs all we can bestow. Thus with the 
Wensleydale Peerage; the proceedings concerning it in the House of 
Lords follow each other in rapid and uninteresting order, the last of our 
information being that Earl Grey had defeated the Lord Chancellor, in a 
rambling and scarcely intelligible motion made in Committee of Privi- 
leges. Through all this however itis pretty evident that the Government 
has found more opposition in the House of Peers than it looked for ; and 
symptoms of yielding are said to be apparent, as is explained elsewhere. 
It is obvious also in another quarter that the Ministry is not strong, apart 
from its position on the war with Russia. Mr. Lowe bas been compelled 
to withdraw his Bill for the relief of the shipping interest from sundry 
local and Corporation dues; and this is tantamount to a defeat. 
There may therefore be some foundation for the report that a dissolution 
of Parliament is impending ; for an election of a more liberal House of 
Commons, though it may not directly change the relative strength of par- 
ties in the Lords, yet would effect that end indirectly. Even in the mat- 
ter of the Life-Peerage, the present ministry could carry its point, if it 
were backed by an overwhelming majority in the Commons’. 
The Crimean Report, to which we alluded last week, has brought about 
innumerable motions and debates in Parliament, and has stirred up the 
prees to throw itself into the subject. The excitement has, we think, been 
most unwisely increased by an act of ministerial absurdity. The Report hav- 
ing borne hard upon several well-known officers, petted and favoured at 
the Horse-Guards, Lord Panmure bas hit upon the notable expedient of 
a Board of General Officers who have not been themselves in the Crimea, 
before whom the inculpated gentlemen may have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining. The whole affair savours so palpably of an attempt to white- 
wash certain individuals, that an outcry has been raised against it, both 
in and out of Parliament. This has been and is to be followed up in 
the House of Commons by efforts to discover, and to have clearly defined, 
that slippery connection between the responsible Minister atWar and the 
independent Commander-in-Chief, which no one so far has been able to 
fathom. Behind all this lies also such a field for annoyance to the Cabi- 
net, that we see herein another plausible reason why the Premier should 
tempt the chances of the hustings. 
To these troubles overhanging his Lordship, may also be added the pro- 
posal by Sir De Lacy Evans to bring before Parliament the un explained 
refusal of the home authorities to avail themselves of the Canadian Vo- 
lunteers, so liberally offered at the commencement of the war. 

On the other hand, if the Cabinet be in a maze, the country is tranquil. 
A loan of five millions sterling, taken by the Rothschilds at a price equi- 
valent to 90 for the Three per Cents, is thought to indicate financial ease, 
although it is certain that this loan will presently be followed up by 
another.— We regret to record that Mr. Sadlier, M.P., whose suicide was 
announced last week, is proved te have beena defaulter and forger to a 
uery large amount.—The noisy advocates for affording Sunday entertain- 
ments to the People have been signally defeated in the House of Com- 
mons. 





Canada. 

The ministerial troubles in Canada appear to have come to a bead, on 
one of those unforeseen questions that sometimes occur in political life ; 
and that, involving more of personal feeling than of principle, are for 
that reason fiercely agitated. The facts are thus. A murder, arising out 
of religious bigotry and excitement, bad been perpetrated some time 
since at St. Sylvester, the victim being a Canadian Know-Nothing. The 
govern ment was accused of political timidity, in not preesing the arrest 
and trial of certain Roman Catholics accused of the crime. Finally, 
however, they were brought before the judgment seat at Quebec ; 
and on the trial Judge Duval summed up and charged the Jury, 
with an evident bias in favour of the prisoners. They were conse- 
quently acquitted, to the infinite surprise and disgust of the Pro- 
testant community, which sees in the whole proceedings a delibe- 
rate neglect of their rights and a wanton tampering with justice. So 
strong was this feeling, that in the House of Assembly a motion for a 
Committee of enquiry into Judge Duval’s conduct was preposed. In re- 
sisting this, Sir Allan Mac Nab and his Colleagues were beaten on Tues- 
day last, by a vote of 48 to 44 ; and we further learn that if this vote 
were not reversed, on the second thoughts of the House, on Thursday or 
yesterday, the Ministry would resign in a body. Parties however being 
very much broken-up, their successors cannot be named. 

The general subject of Prohibitory Liquor Laws is touched upon else- 
where.—The seat of Government question was to have come up on 
Monday next. Of course, its discussion or settlement may be again 
postponed. 





“The Difficulty;” Affairs ®t Washington. 

The steamer of the 23rd ult. brought hither several London news 
papers, including that official organ (!!) the Morning Post, which 
contained singularly vapid articles abusive of this country. Not that we 
hold abuse to be always vapid or always unwholesome. On the contrary, 
though wretched as an argument, it acts sometimes as a valve that were 
well kept open ; but here, when there are specific matters in dispute, 
those articles seem to us beneath contempt, which pass by all the points 
at issue and bluster about relative force. Such as they are, however, they 
are quoted by the press, which press with very few exceptions could 
find the the exact counterparts in their own editorial columns, as we have 
repeated over and over again.—Poor dear old General Cass has also fallen 
foul of them ; but his disingenuousness in the matter of Lord Clarendon’s 
explanation has put the finishing touch to his importance as an exponent 
of American foreign policy, and we believe tbat no one pays any atten- 
tion to him. Other speakers also have taken up the theme ; but it is. 
fairly exhausted. We wait to see Lord Clarendon’s answer to Mr. Mar- 
cy’s despatch of December 28. Unless affairs be complicated by- any col- 
lision in Nicaragua, we must still exercise our patience. 

In the routine of Legislation at Washington, nothing has recently oc- 
curred that particularly concerns our readers. 





inexhaustible. Without pursuing the topic, we may remark that if the 
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Literary Statesmen. 


A rather nonsensical paragraph from the London Atheneum, on the | 
above subject, has been recently making the rounds of our exchanges, 
and deserves perhaps & moment’s attention. Apropos of the retirement 
from political life of the Member for Edinburgh, the 4thenaum avers 
that no man of letters has entered the House of Commone,without making 
there a more distinguished figure than he bad made in his original ephere. 
Of course this observation, if true, is true of the Member for Edin- 
borgh. Now who was the “ Member for Edinburgh ?” ‘ 

How many of our readers have recognized under that designation the 
most brilliant essayist and the most showy historian of England? Mr. 
Macaulay, the writer, is known wherever English books are published or 
printed—but Mr. Macaulay, the Member for Edinburgh, had he been only 
a statesman, might have retired from his seat in the only society where 
gentlemen wear their hats, without exciting in the Atheneum or in any- 
body else emotions unusual of sorrow. Mr. Macaulay wrote himself into 
Parliament. In Parliament he made speeches which were still mere re- 
citations of elaborate essays, to which the Members crowded as the young 
ladies have now crowded towr. Curtis’s Lectures, but which produced 
po powerful, hardly a perceptible effect upon the course of public affairs. 
_-The government sent Mr. Macaulay to India. There he remained for 
several years, a faithful student, but a most inefficient statesman. He 
doubtless gathered gold and facts from his Indian experience ; but India 
took no special good at bis hands. Mr. Macaulay was for a while Secre- 
tary at War. How much influence his “large and administrative mind” 
exerted upon the routine of that department, the disasters of the first Cri- 
mean Campaign may be considered sadly to illustrate. Mr. Macaulay 
was nd aristocrat ; but for aught that appears to the contrary, he walked 
in the ways of red-tape as complacently as ifbis grandfather had died of 
the gout in a coronetted arm-chair. ; 

So far is the assertion of the 4theneum from being true, that the ex- 
amples adduced to support completely subvert it. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton is quoted as a man who failed in Literature, to prosper in poli- 
tics! Sir Edward Lytton! whose name is a power in the world of fic- 
tion ; who, with all his faults as a man and as a writer, bas nevertheless 
made for himself a niche in the temple of English letters, created a 
school, and moulded in no inconsiderable degree the morals and the 
manners of a generation, yet who has never succeeded in commandiog 
the confidence of a single party chief (whilst in office), and whose no- 
mination to a ministerial post would be received at this hour as a de- 
lectable joke ! 

Nor is the 4theneum more fortunate in its citation of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Gladstone has a marvellous knack of advancing backwards ; he may 
be considered indeed a kind of Lord Steward of Young England, and is 
fally the equal of her Majesty’s Marquis of Westminster in the art of re- 
trocessive perambulatiop. But he bas failed to control even the section 
of a faction —As for Mr. Disraeli, he has tried to be his own Vivian 
Grey on a grand scale, and has been sufficiently punished by the publi- 
cation of his Exchequer Budget.—‘ Montague” says the Atheneum, 
growing retrospective, “would have ranked below Prior asa poet; as 
a man of affairs he beat Godolphin.” Very good ; to beat Godolphin 
was no such mighty matter, though Montague was really a gifted and 
capable man—but has the 4theneum forgotten that Prior too was a 
politician? no doubt it bas, for every body who honours English litera- 
ture would be glad to wipe out the stains of political incompetency and 
disgrace which foul the pleasant poet’s name. How much of a mark 
Addison made upon the State, our contemporary does not mention! 

The object of the 4thena@um, (if it had any object in view, beside that 
of pointing a paragraph,) seems to have been to show that every indif- 
ferent writer may hope to become an important politician; a notion 
which if it should be generally adopted, would save the Press at the ex- 
pense of Parliament, unless the efflux of disappointed quill-drivers from 
Grub-street were balanced by a proportional influx of stuttering speech- 
makers from St. Stephens. But the truth is, that every prominent Eng- 
lishman of letters, who has concerned himself with politics, is better re- 
membered now on Parnassus than in Parliament. So it is with Milton, 
who was nevertheless an efficient Secretary of the Commonwealth ; co 
with Bacon ; so with glorious Edmund Burke ; eminently so, as we have 
hinted before, with Addison and with Prior. It is in the vocation to 
which the strengib of years is given, that a man achieves success ; and if 
no body reads Lord John Russell’s plays, while everybody listens to his 
speeches, the reason is to be found in the fact that Lord John is not a man 
of letters condescending to politics, but a born politician practising the 
business of his life. What man of letters, temporarily diverted into poli- 
tical life, has ever won a name worthy to be set beside those of the great 
Statesmen who gave themselves wholly to the State? Pitt, Fox, Chat- 
ham, Canning, Liverpool, Walpole,—these were all statesmen and poli- 
ticians by profession. The helm of government is by no means a pis-aller 
for incapable penmen, as the 4‘heneum seems to imply when it exclaims 
“ that the genius which bas failed to earn distinction in literature has 
sufficed to rule the House of Commons and govern Eagland.” 

Carlyle was accused of blaspheming England, because Buras bad not 
been made prime minister ; but the Atheneum goes farther, and seems 

disposed to convert the Commons and the Cabinet into a general hospital 
for literary incurables, 





Prohibition no Protection, 

Anexperiment which was tried and failed in Tarentam, twenty-five 
hundred years age, has been recommended and rejected in Toronto with- 
in the past week, In the early days of the Tarentine Colony, the enter- 
prising Greeks of that settlement, smitten with admiration of the Spar- 
tan régime, passed a law probibiting the use of intoxicating drinks. The 
law was enforced easily enough during the infancy of the State, when 
everybody knew and watched his neighbour, and nobody dared regulate 
his life according to his own notions. But with the growth of property 
and population, individual character began to be boldly developed, and 
the Prohibitory Law began to fall into oblivion. It was found to be 
practically impossible to compel the rich and rosy Tarentines to resign 
their cups of Chian and Lesbian. 

What could not be done in Tarentum pill not be accomplished in To- 
Tonto. 

t In a recent number of this journal we expressed go warmly our interest 
in the important reform attempted to be achieved im New Brunswick by 
the friends ot the Prohibitory Liquor Law, that we shall not, we trust, 
be suspected of looking with hostility, or even with indifference, upon any 
effort that may anywhere be made to repress the terrible evils of Intem- 
Perance. But we hinted at the same time our doubts as to the expe- 
diency and efficiency of the system of Prohibition, as ameans to this de- 
sirable end. So strong are those doubts that we own we should be sorry 
to see the Canadian Legislature commit itself to the support of that eys- 
tem. Itis the province of the moralist to discover what ought to be done, 
but the duty of the law-maker to find out what can be done. If all that 
Ought to be done could be done everywhere, we should find all the na- 
tions of the world abreast in the race of national prosperity, intelligence, 
and virtue. But while great intervals divide nation from nation on the 


grand course of History, the foremost competitors are still very far f 
the goal of the mgralist’s Ideal. ol . ar 


Intemperance is a curse which every patriot must passionately desire 


— She Avion. 
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complish this desire, the most ardent patriot, if he be a man of good 
sense, will have regard to the actual circumstances of bis country, to the! 
cbaracter of its people, and to the feasibility of the measures offered for | 
his adoption. 

Laws which cannot be enforced can accomplish nothing for the cause | 
in the interest of which they are passed, and their only effect must be to_ 
demoralize the people whom they are intended to protect. So it was, 
with the old Excise Laws of England, which did more to multiply smug- 
glers than to increase the revenues. 

Would it be so with the Prohibitory Law in Canada? We think that 
it would. And for several reasons. In the first place a Prohibitory 
Law, to be efficiently executed, must command the cordial sympathy 
of at least a majority of the population; and this sympathy can- 
not be counted upon until the people generally shall have become as | 
well convinced that the use of liquor in any quantity and at any time is abso- | 
lutely criminal, as they are that no man bas a right to dabble in murder, 
or to amuse himself with an occasional act of petty larceny. Whether 
such a conviction ever will become general, is a matter which may be dis- 
cussed, for the most eminent doctors differ upon the point of the desira- 
bleness or undesirableness, in all or any circumstances, of the use of 
stimulants. But it cannot be doubted that such a conviction does not 
yet prevail in Canada, nor indeed anywhere else. Vast numbers of the 
Canadian people hold, and for aught that can be seen will long continue 
to hold, that it is by no means acrime fora man to “wet his whistle’’ 
after a long walk, or to make decently merry with his friends over a bow! 
of punch. And consequently vast numbers of Canadians will be found 
ready to protect the sellers and consumers of spirits, from the operation 
of what will be considered a tyrannical and indiscriminating law. To track 
the violators of the law through the mazes of society will be impossi- 
ble, unless the Temperance Associations shall transform themselves into 
organized bodies of detective policemen, and thus entail upon the com- 
munity, in the diffusion of the practice of espionage, an evil hardly less 
disastrous than Intemperance itself. 

In those of the Eastern States of America in which the experiment of 
the Prohibitory Law has been tried, with most apparent success, it has 
been found that the evil of espionage increased in an even ratio with 
the decrease of flagrant intemperance ; and it can hardly be maintained 
by the lovers of free goverament that a law has been successfully enforced, 
which has been enforced mainly by the assistance of extra-official aesocia- 
tions usurping the functions of the constituted authorities, or imitating 
the practices by which despotic governments maintain their control over 
their people. 

Nor may it be irrelevant to note in this connection the not insignificant 
fact, that the only tolerAbly successfal instance in modern history of the 
enforcement throughout a considerable time, of a law such as has just 
been rejected in Canada, is to be found in the reign of the Emperor Akbar 
in India. 

Bat a Prohibitory Law, were it even supported by the hearty sympathy 
of a majority of the Canadian people, would still be an undesirable step 
to take in Legislation, because it involves a principle decidedly in con- 
tradiction with the great rules by which the legislation and the juris- 
prudence of the Anglo-Saxon countries have been hitherto controlled, 
and, therefore, whatever might be its momentary success in arresting the 
progress of Intemperanee, must be sooner or later itself overthrown by 
the legal tribunals of the country. Tosucha Jaw, therefore, which would 
be not merely out of harmony—in advance if you please to say so, but 
still out of harmony—with the public sympathies, and in distinct opposition 
to the principles of the public law, Canada could have looked for no per- 
manent relicf from the evils of Intemperance. And we cannot regret that 





liable for him. Thus it happens in this case with the parties who figure 

most largely. Messrs. Stone & Durant who lead off are in the silk trade. 

The R. Thornton, who winds up the list, is a well-known merchant in the 

Java trade, dabbling eometimes in government and other loans, and some- 

times mentioned as in communication with the Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer. Messrs. Boddington & Davis are West India merchants ; and Mr. Wal- 

ton is or was largely interested in commerce with Nova Scotia and New- 

foundland, and therefore a very unlikely pereon tocontend discreditably 

in a transaction that would be attentively watched in that quarter. But 

as we have remarked, we do not propose to enter minutely into the dispute. 
We trust that justice will be done, and as Mr. Field has shown stronger 

grounds for annoyance than his flimsy complaint that one of the under- 

writers would not see him personally, and that another had passed a joke 
upon the cable being where it was destined, so we doubt not some grounds 
for a refueal of payment will be brought forward on the other side, 
stronger than a mere reluctance to put the hand in the pocket. We 
are willing to allow—nay we feel confident—that this assurance 
business is from its very nature better suited to Companies than to in- 
dividuals. If the men of Lloyds’ are as tricky as Mr. Field seems to 
think, this public exposure will tend to give the coup de grace to a bad 
system ; though after all, we believe that a much better settlement will 
be effected by the American claimants on these English merchants, than 
sundry English merchants are likely to make with the Atlas Matual Marine 
Insurance Company of this city. which is said to be unable to meet ite 
liabilities to our countrymen. = 


New York given over to Corruption. 
The District-Attorney has formally abandoned his prosecution of the 
office-bearers of this city, whom the Grand Jury had indicted for pecula- 
tion and fraud. Street-Commissioners and delinquent Aldermen may 
therefore hob nob in entire security, and rejoice over an undisturbed pos- 
session of the field. We live under a system here which is constantly 
lauded as perfect; yet somehow the People are defeated at every turn. 
The District-Attorney declares that an honest Jury cannot be got together! 
Nicaragua. 

Very singular information was published here on Thursday afternoon, 
on the arrival of a steamer from San Juan del Norte. It is to the effect 
that General Walker has executed a coup d'état against the Nicaragua 
Transit Company, having seized their vessels, annulled their Charter, and 
given to other parties their special trading privileges. The decree states 
that this has been done by way of a summary settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts between the government and the company. At any rate the measure 
is a bold one, and may get the Gencral into trouble with the United States 
authorities, who are known to favour this Corporation.—The report that 
Costa Rica is about to take up arms against Nicaragua is also renewed ; 
but in the absence of trustworthy information only dabblers in stock wil? 
speculate. For ourselves, we desire all the more thata good understand- 
ing should subsist between Great Britain and the United States touching 
Central America, because there isalways room to fear some real difficulty, 
so long as public affairs are managed by adventurers and fillibusters. 





A Great Earthquake, and a Small Sensation. 

It is reported that on the 11th of November last a terrible earthqdake 
swallowed up a large portion of the city of Jeddo in the island of Niphon, 
destroying 100,000 dwellings and causing tbe loss of 30,000 lives. This 
last estimate of one third of a life per dwelling strikes us as singular; 
but it tallies with the further report that the Japanese attached small 
importance to the whole catastropbe. The very reverse seems to have 





it was thrown out by a majority of the Legislature. 

The advocates of the law were somewhat intemperate in their attacks 
upon those who opposed it, for it is the tendency of extreme zeal to be- 
get uncharitableness, and it is amazing bow soon a man comes to iden- 
tify opposition to his pet notions with indifference to the cause he advo- 
cates. It may be instructive to the Probibitionist, as well as encouraging 
to those who supported a stringent law of License in place of the ex- 
treme Prohibitory Enactment, to learn that a test vote, taken last week 
in Albany upon the report of a committee appointed to examine the Pro- 
hibitory Law of New York, is held to insure the repeal of that Law and 
to make probable the passage in its stead, of a strong and well consi- 
dered Law of Licenses. 


A Twist in the Cable. 


The failure of the bold attempt, made in the Autumn of last year, to 
open a Telegraphic communication between the Old World and the New 
will be in the recollection of many of our readers. We need not repeat 
the curious tale, nor recall to mind anything beyond the simple fact, that 
forty-four miles of wire cable were sunk and lost between Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia; that the less was solely caused by stress of weather ; 
and that every resource of seamanship was tried, before the order to “ cut 
adrift” was given. May better fortune attend the next experiment! 
For the moment, ihe past adventure is again before the public. 

It now appears that the sum of fifteen thousand pounds was insured 
at Lloyd’s Coffee House, London, upon this unusual but not unknown 
shipment, with a proviso in the Policy that all rieks of laying down the 
cable should be borne by the Underwriters. In the department of the 
London Times of the 18th ult. specially devoted to financial and mercan- 
tile affairs, there was published a communication from Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field of this city, one of the Directors of the Company interested, in 
which he complains that the Underwriters in this case have refused to 
make a settlement, according to their liabilities ; that they have declined 
to refer the claim to arbitration ; and generally, that they have shuffled, 
in dealing with several proposals made to them for an amicable arrange- 
ment. It is remarkable that the conductor of this branch of the Times’ 
establishment not only admits Mr. Field’s letter, but gives it weight, 
even whilst pointing out its ex parte character, by anticipating a strong 
expression of public disgust if the denounced parties fail eventually to 
ebow good cause fur the course they have pursued. To our mind, this is 
not a very delicate proceeding, though it should be added that no printed 
reply to this attack upon their integrity has been drawn from the gentle- 
men accused. 

It is not however our object in noticing this affair, to go minutely into 
its merits, or to treat at large upon the laws that regulate marine assur- 
ance. We would only caution our readers.that it would be well to sus- 
pend their judgments until the other side be heard, and pray them to look 
with suspicion upon sundry assaults on the mercantile honour of England 
that have already here grown out of this one-sided statement. Perhaps a 
word also as to the nature of Lloyds,’ and its mode of transacting this 
sort of business, may not be out of place. And it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that the persons, whose names are appended to this Po- 
licy as Underwriters, individually devote themselves to “ licking honey 
off thorns,” as the taking of these risks on a small scale is not inaptly 
termed. In the list containing upwards of forty names, probably not 
more than a dozen of the subscribers are Underwiters by profession. By 
far the larger number authorisea member of Lloyds’ to underwrite in their 
names ; and thisrepresentative is oftefi remunerated by @ per centage on 
the profits. He has therfore a direct interest in keeping down the debit 





to see removed from the land which he loves. But in his effort to ac- 


side of the account as much as possible, although of course his principal is 
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been the case, on the J5th ult., in California, where a slight shock that 
caused no loss of life vibrated through whole columns of the press, 
THE LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 
Received by the Cunard Steamer of March 1. 


Tae Peacs Conrerence.—The Plenipotentiaries held their first meet- 
ing at the Hotel of Foreign Affairs, at Paris, on Monday the 25th ult. 
There were present Counts Buo), Hubner, Walewski, Orloff, Cavour, Vil- 
lamarina, Baron Brunow, Lord Clarendon, and Ali Mahomet. Count 
Walewski presided. The session lasted three and a half hours, and was 
opened by an introductory speech from Count Walewski. Credentials 


the proceedings until the whole be concluded. A discussion took place 
on the armistice, and it was settled that it should last until the end of 
March, but without affecting the blockade. The Austrian propositions 
were formally paraphrased as the basis of negotiations, and the meeting 
then adjourned.—On Tuesday there wasno meeting, that time be afforded 
to formulate and ratify the armistice agreed to on the previous day.—On 
Wednesday the second meeting of the Conference was held, but nothing 
was known with certainty of its proceedings. Many rumours abounded. 


Tus Crimea AND THE East.—Orders have been forwarded to the allied 
Generals in tie Crimea respecting the armistice, It is said that Napo- 
leon has intimated to the Generals and Admirals now in Paris, that they 
probably need oot return to their commands. Leave of absence io now 
freely given to officers in the Crimea. The Allies were about to destroy 
the sunken ships in tbe barbour, by dropping heavy shells to explode 
under water. The general health of the troops continues good.—lIt is 
stated, via Vienna, that Ismail Pacha supersedes Omar Pacha in the Asi- 
atic command. Omar recently demanded from the Porte the appoint- 
ment as Minister of War, with the power of Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Turkish forces. On being refused he sent in his resignation, which 
has been accepted. Private advices do not confirm this.—The Sultan’s 
decree in favour of his Christian subjects had been read in presence of 
Turkish dignitaries at Constantinople. 


Rvussta.—Three thousand Russians are employed day and night in con- 
structing a triple row of piles across the harbour of Finland, 12 miles 
across, and six miles from Cronstadt, with but a few openings, behind 
which is a steam fleet of 18 ships, 14 corvettes, and 70 gun boats.—Count 
Nesselrode has had a voluminous report prepared, as to the present state 
of affairs in the North-west of Finland, and particularly as to the rights 
to fishing, which Russian Laplanders have acquired on the Swedish 
coasts. ‘The inquiry is supposed to be relative to Gen. Canrobert’s 
Swedish treaty.—Great eoergy is manifested in Russia in advancing 
net, aa relations between Russia and Prussia increase in cor- 

iality. os 

Great Brrrary.—There is some talk of ap early dissolusion of Parlia- 
ment. The proceedings are of some interest. It is reported that the Go- 
vernment succumbs in the matter of the Wensleydale life peerage, and 
will issue a new hereditary patent. Lord Derby, meantime, has induced 
the committee of Lords to define the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords. In the Commons, Sir De Lacy Evans has given notice of a re- 
solution disapproving the course of the Government in having refused 
direct offers of troops from Canada, while, at the same time, abortive at- 
tempts were made to enlist in the adjoining neutral territory of the 
United States, contrary to international law. 

The military court of inquiry into the report of the Crimean commis- 
sioners is to be an open court.—The liberal electors of London have un- 
der consideration whether again to contest the question of Jewish enfran- 
chisement in the person of Baron Rothschild, or to elect a more servicea- 
ble representative.—Mr. Lowe’s local dues or shipping bill has been with- 
drawn, and its author offered his resignatiov, which Lord Palmerston 
refused to accept.—Mr. Mnntz, of Birmingham, had moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the present monetary system. The motion 
was refused by fifty majority against it. 

On Friday night, the 29th ult., Mr. Roebuck moved the following reso- 
lution :—“ Resolved, That the appointment of a committee of general 
officers to report upon the report of Sir J. McNeil and Col. Tulloch, is to 
substitute an inefficient mode of enquiry, and that the effect of such ap- 
pointment will be to hide the misconduct of those by whom various de- 





tments of our army have been subjected to command of officers who 
ave hgen inculpated by the commissiouers appointed to inquire into their 


were then exchanged, and a written guarantee was signed not to divalge 
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conduct.” This resolution was intended to defeat the Ministry on a di- 
vision, bat, after discussion, it was withdrawn. 

On the 27th ult., the Lord Mayor of London assembled a distinguished 
party at the Mansion House to meet Mr. Buchanan, the American Minis- 
ter, previous to hisreturn home. Unfortunately, on the same day Mr. 
Buchanan was invited to dine with the Queen, and etiquette required 
that he should give her Majesty’s dinner the preference. The Mayor’s 
company consisted of members of Parliament, representing leading com- 
mercial! constituencies, and, also, American and colonial merchants. 

The Lord Mayor made a speech regretting the absence of Mr. Bucha- 
nan, because the reception he would have met with from the representa- 
tives of leading interests would have proved to him the absence of all 
unfriendly feeling in Great Britain as regarded America, aud shown, that 
thc uzh big words might arise on either side, the interests of commerce, 
pes}, civilization and humanity were too powerful to permit a collision 
between Great Britain and the United States. Similar feelings were ex- 
pressed by other speakers, among them Mr. Cobden and the Ear! of Elgin. 


Brawma. 


Thirty years ago Yellow-Plush reigned in literature as in life. No man 
Fooked for pathos out of the parlour ; and if the hero of a novel or a play 
sometimes masqueraded for a while in misery, he was sure at last to doff his 
rags and to don the decent dress-coat of his ancestors. 

Romance walked in Regent Street, and rode in the Park; sentiment dwelt 
in Grosvenor Square ; constancy belonged to all the clubs ; and when in the 
last act or in the closing chapter the shadows of calamity rolled away from the 
interesting group which genius had conjured up to touch the heart, it was with 
embroidered handkerchiefs that the tears were wiped from every eye. 

The story of society resembled the bulletin of a battle in which the scratched 
Captain figures at full length, while the slaughtered private makes but one in a 
batch of mere numerals. 

All this we have changed at length. Charles Dickens made himself the Co- 
lambus of a new world of fiction, and achieved what Wordsworth and Lamb 
had vainly essayed to accomplish. The generation which had laughed at the 
Idiot Boy saw its children weeping with Oliver Twist. Love in leather breeches, 
gallantry in a baize jacket, affection in calico ceased to be ridiculous. Yellow 
plush was sent to Coventry, and the wearing of a well-cut waistcoat came by 
degrees to be considered prima facie evidence of a worthless heart. 

Our authors began to experience what a certain celebrated French actress has 
described as the desire de s'encanailler; the castle was deserted for the cabin, 
the pére noble gave way to “Uncle Tom,” the child of patrician parentage stolen 
by gypsies and condemned to chimney sweeping was hustled out of the sym- 
pathies of mankind by “ workhouse brats” and newsboys, charity children and 
lamplighters. 

Tam not quarrelling with the rotation of Fortune's wheel. Heaven forbid 
that I should even seem to make light of the vast and real sorrows of the 
wretched and the lowly, or of the genius which looks sadly on and paints them 
with a stern fidelity, or of the Christian pity which swells the heart as we gaze 
upon the pictures. 

But one may have his legitimate laugh in a quiet way over the regularity 
with which one writer after another follows the Tom Tidler of popularity in all 
the migrations of that volatile but ever pecunious individual. 

As flies drop with fatal precision from the ceiling into the bowl of steaming 
suds the careful maid bears about for their destruction ; or (and this is per- 
haps the apter simile) asthe people in the fairy tale successively caught at each 
other’s skirts and marched in the train of him who carried the Golden Goose, 
#0 the long procession grows, of philanthropic poets, and humane playwrights, 
of democratic essayists and progressive novelists. And my readers, | hope, 
will pardon the smile with which I chronicle the arrival in the California of 
Charity of Mr. Charles Reade, a gentleman whose native heart's delight is so 
evidently in actresses and green-roome, masked balls and baronets. 

By way, I suppose, of doing his part towards illuminating the great ‘‘ Con- 
dition-of-England Question,” the author of “ Masks and Faces” has devoted 
himself to developing the virtues of the neglected “‘ Shoeblack.” 

Now I should be the last man to make fun of shoeblacks, for I take a par- 
ticular pride and pleasure in the polish of my boots, and I respect an efficient 
Shoeblack who keeps them clean, much more than a Street Commissioner 
whose negligence daily exposes them to the loss of their mild auroral lustre. 
Still | must own that Mr. Reade makes a droll appearance in the character of 
laureate to Day and Martin’s customers. He has “ got himself up” for the 
function so elaborately and poses in it so plainly, that it is just as impossible 
to confound him with the “ real original” Dickens or Hood, as to mistake a 
French Bishop in a tableau, for the veritable Fénélon. 

However, my readers may be fond of tableaux, and at ‘east they Lave a right 
to expect that I shall tell them just what Mr. Reade has done towards the suc- 
cess of his new missionary enterprise. 

In the comedy entitled ‘“‘ Helping Hands,” then, Mr. Charles Reade has pre- 
sented to a pensive public the exceedingly disinterested, generous, and affect- 
ing behaviour of a young person, by nature a second John Howard, by force of 
circumstances once a thief, but now by grace of Lord Shaftesbury and the 
“ Shoeblack Association,” an active member of that respectable body of red- 
coated youths whose privilege it is to clean the boots of London in the public 
streets, and for aught I know, by Act of Parliament. The name of this exem- 
plary being is uncertain ; but those who know him best and value him most, 
call hia ‘‘ Shoekey.” Shoekey’s virtues might make him happy, were he quite 
alone in the world; but the considerate dramatist has given him one to love 
him well ; a rare and precious ‘‘ Tilda,” clumsy, indeed, and I fear I must add 
not altogether cleanly to the eyes, but within a flower of fragrance pure ; a 
mere maid-of-all-work by calling, but a Maid of Orleans in her generous devo- 
tion to the wronged and weak ; a dismal adversity of a woman who yet wears 
a jewel in her head ; honey of Hybla in a pewter pot. 

If Shoekey and Tilda had no trials to meet but their own, we could not learn 
how great of soul they were ; and, indeed, if we contemplated them only in 
their mutual relation, it might happen (so prone are we to be envious of those 
who enjoy a quiet felicity even though it be in a back attic,) that we should re- 
mark unpleasantly upon the very vague notions of the Laws of Property, which 
the fortunate pair exhibit. 

Wherefore (and perhaps also, to prove his familiarity with Balzac’s story of 
‘“‘ Maitre Gambara,”) Mr. Reade has introduced into the piece a puppet to be 
helped by the “‘Helping Hands,” which else might have shocked us by helping 
themselves too freely. 

This puppet is an old German violinist, Hartman, who is poor, of course, 
blind, of course, has a daughter, of course, and of course a wonderful ‘‘ Stradi- 
varius.” The violinist is hungry, but he does not know it ; his daughter is 
dying, but he does not know that ; he knows nothing but his art and his Stra- 
divarius. He has a landlady, however, who knows, in the most positive man- 
ner, that her rent bas not been paid; and after failing to get this important 
fact into the head of Hartman, this lady proceeds to take action upon it herself. 
She summons a Jew Broker, beastly and bad like all his tribe, who means to 
spoil the Egyptians in general, and appraises the Stradivarius at the value of a 
common fiddle. 

The haggling talk between the female Tartar and the male Hebrew is over- 
heard by “ Tilda,” who forthwith displays the oriflamme, or in other words 
stirs up Shoekey to the rescue. Shoekey responds like a true knight—cashes 
the landlady’s bill, and taking the violin in return, disposes of it for a hand- 
some consideration. Not, however, with an eye to reimburse himself—no such 
paltry motive governs the conduct of a Shoekey! The sum obtained for the 
violin is to be devoted to the daughter of Hartman. Shoekey thinks it would 
do Miss Hartman good, poor thing, to take a turn on the Continent, and the 
Stradivarius is to be metamorphosed into a winter at Nice or Marseilles. 

This charming plan is defeated by an unforeseen accident. Shoekey has re- 
placed the Stradivarius by another violin which, it was supposed, would suit 
Hartman just as well. But the old German though ke was as blind as a bat 
was by no means as deaf as & post, and 

«« Ah! the touch the bard could tell 
Of those dear ‘ strings’ remembered well.” 
He detects the change almost by instinct ; becomes lugubrious, learned, and 
longwinded on the subject, and will no more be comforted than Rachel of Judea 
weeping for her children, or Rachel of Paris lamenting her lost profits. An 
audience of Charles Auchesters might be able to sympathize with the old Ger- 
man throughout the longdrawn paroxysms of his musical melancholy—but I 
fear that to most men he must soon become a bore, and we know how hard it is 
? 








for a bore to excite our compassion. Indeed I suspect that nine hearers out of 
ten, in their joy at the cessation of the old man’s wailings, may forget to be 
properly indignant with the villain who accompanies the violin on its re- 
torn to its owner. 

Yet the villain is a sad villain, and tries to steal the old man’s danghter, and 
in the days of Yellow Plush would have been dragged into a duel by a virtuous 
lover of good family, and duly shot. Of course he reforms under the modern 
régime, and the most exacting shoeblack in Lord Shaftesbury’s goodly company 
ought to be satisfied with the light of virtue and happiness which is diffused over 
everybody at the dénouement, from the beaming faces of Shoekey and his 
Tilda. 

If the reader is a philanthropist, what I have said of “ Helping Hands” 
ought to send him straightway to Chambers street. And if he is not—if he is 
@ mere pleasure-seeker who goes to laugh and not to learn—he will find it worth 
his while to watch the conflict between old habits and new principles so admir- 
ably hinted in the character of Shoekey by Mr. Burton, who I make no doubt 
has considerably improved upon the original in the play. Nor is Mrs. Burton’s 
‘‘ Tilda” to be lightly passed over. She is very droll and delightful. 

Mrs. Howard too has been acting very cleverly this week, as Fortunio, in the 
impossible extravaganza of that name. 

Our Managers seem to forget that ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year,” and 
we are ‘menaced with permanent pantomime. Still “ Fortunio” is such a 
pretty piece of absurdity, and Mrs. Howard is so arch and sprightly and hand- 
some, that I must treat this escapade in Chambers street with more respect than 
I can summon up for Hunting Hernes in Broadway. 

At the Varieties we have had no variety this week and no novelty but the old 
Novelty. The desperate situations and thrilling imbroglio of “‘ Two Loves 
and a Life” continue to occupy the talent of Miss Keene and the time of her 
actors. 

Mr. Wallack has repeated for us the “ Heir-at-Law” and the “ Boarding 
School.” He gave us too last week Brougham’s “‘ Game of Life,” apropos of 
which I meant to have made some remarks upon “ plays of society” in gene- 
ral, the which remarks | must defer to another day. HAMILTON. 
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fAusic. 


The thermometer is to many individuals the sole test of persona! heat or cold, 
and without desiring to rank ourselves in that estimable class, we are forcibly 
reminded of them, when arming ourselves with a powerful telescope, we eager- 
ly inspect the musical firmament of Europe, and by that infallible standard 
proceed to determine the exact measure of our art privileges at home. Alas! 
Thrice have our telescopic researches proved fruitless, as far as the European 
horizon is concerned, but now in St. Petersburg they lay claim to a triple plane- 
tary discovery. The Russians are consoling themselves for the loss of Sebas- 
topol, in the possession of a national opera, and an indigenous tenor; the tenor, 
to be sure, sings in Donizetti's Lucia, as it behooves a tenor to do, also in Flo- 
tow’s Martha, and in other operas, Italian, German and French, put into Rus- 
sian ; but as he does this, under the euphonious appellation of Setof, and is 
young and handsome, this departure from the nhtional repertoire is easily ex- 
cused, and he is regarded as the future interpreter of many Russian chefs- 
d’cuvre. The pianist Leschetitski is likewise basking in the rays of popular 
favour, which beam in this instance more brightly and continuously than is 
their wont, fearing lest their recipient should follow in the footsteps of Rubin- 
stein and enroll himself in the service of Germany. Te third musical planet 
of St. Petersburg is the Signora Lothi, a young cantatrice of merit, who, they 
say, has at once elevated herself to the rank of Bosio, and gives promise of a 
brilliant career, in her capacity of dramatic Soprano. But the verdict of the 
Russians, with their wiles and roubles, is not always to be implicitly trusted, 
for nothing is more dazzling and blinding than the prismatic reflections of 
these ice-bound countries. Without seeking to define the precise position of 
musical affairs in Russia, we will take into consideration the resources of 
the Parisians for the past winter. 

To be entirely posted up in the artistic news of Paris, itis only necessary 
to consult two journals, La France Musicale, and La Gazette Musicale, which 





as they never chance to agree in the treatment of any musical subject, enable 
the reader, from the propositions advanced on one side, and instantly refuted 
on the other, to arrive at his own conclusions, and collect and digest a little 
store of facts exclusively his own. From one of these conflicting prints we be- 
come acquainted with the transcendent merits and greatness of Verdi and the 
Italian school in general ; its rival on the contrary is the avowed champion 
of Meyerbeer, and bears on high the Teutonic standaid. For our part, we 
believe that since last autumn the French opera has produced but two novel- 
ties: Sainte Claire, an opera by Duke Ernest of Saxe Coburg, and Pantagruel, 
written by Theodore Labarre, the celebrated harpist. 

This last opera seems only distinguished for the brevity of its career. The 
public gave it one hearing, and even then it might not have been heard to the 
end, had not the presence of the Emperor and Empress enforced patience and 
attention. Its failure may be in a measure attributed to the absurdity of the 
Libretto; but Labarre’s attempts at opera generally result ina complete Fiasco, 
notwithstanding the popularity of his remances, and the success of his ballets. 
Dukes however usually enjoy an immunity from failures of this description, on 
the French stage, at least, and the score of this particular Duke contains so 
much that is really excellent, so much that denotes him to be a thorough and 
experienced musician, that if his opera does not enjoy an entire popularity, it 
is doubtless owing to the sombre character of the Drama on which it is based. 

The French Opera see ms to be no more successful in its course ; the ballet 
of the Corsair which offered legitimate claims to public admiration in the dis- 
play of a ship under full sail at sea, was none the less a failure, notwithstand- 
ing that the Empress herself stood godmother to it, and Rosati was its chief 
danseuse. 

These successive drawbacks will not tend to elevate the depressed fortunse 
of this theatre, where they have just engaged Mesdames Laborde and Tedesco, 
two of our old acquaintances, somewhat disdained a few years since by our 
New York public; and they have also re-engaged the tenor Roger, for four years. 
Under the head of new artists, who have lately appeared in the theatre of the 
Rue Lepelletier, it is useless for us to mention the tenor Wicart, and the mezzo 
soprano Madame Lafon ; but the basso Belval is already in the enjoyment of a 
certain prospective reputation. 

The Opera Comique has revealed no artist of distinction ; it continues to 
present to the public its usual number of skilful, but harsh and unsatisfactory 
singers. At the present moment, they are engaged in producing a new Opera 
for the début of Marié Cabel ; it is called Manon Lescaut, the Dame aux Ca- 
mélias of the 18th century, who served as a model for Alexandre Dumas. in his 
novel and play of that name. The operas generally at this theatre have been 
insignificant and wanting in interest ; Berchini’s Houzard is alone deserving 
of a succés de salon, as well as a theatrical success, its music being light and 
agreeable, and in every way worthy of the author of the Chalet. 

At the Italian Opera, there has been no greater novelty than Rossini’s hack- 
neyed operas, Otello, Cenerentola, Most, and the Barbiére. Fiorina o la 
fanciulla di Glaris, a semi-serious opera, has been produced nevertheless, but 
owing to its dulness, met with no distinguished success. The music is written 
by Carlo Pedrotti, a young author much in vogue at the present moment in 
Italy, but who has committed the fatal error of alternately imitating Donizetti 
and Verdi, instead of creating for himself a new path. 

His first trial in Paris was by no means successful, but we hope that Botte- 
sini’s essay (L'assedio di Firenze) will produce a decided and compensating 
sensation. Bottesini is the actual chef d’orchestre of the Italian Opera, and has 
received constant eulogiums for his skill, in its direction. He is another of our 
old acquaintances, who never fails of meeting with enthusiastic admiration 
wherever he goes. It would be well if he could insure for Madame Fiorentini 
a little of his success. This ambitious lady has succeeded no better in Paris 
than in London. Madame Penco and Madame Borghi-Mamo have each in 
their way won golden opinions, though we cannot believe either artist worthy 
of high renown. 

It is evident that Paris can not boast of any distinguished singers for the 
last six months, and no new opera has been represented worthy of the lyric 
| theatres of which we have spoken. So it does not surprise us that Viardot 
| Garcia is waiting patiently the opening of Covent Garden, instead of engaging 
| herself elsewhere, and is, in the meanwhile, enjeying herself in the conscious- 
ness of possessing the autograph manuscript of Don Giovanni, which precious 
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relic, after being refused by the Imperial Libraries of Vienna and Berlin, and 
the British Museum, was finally bought by this great artist, who, more fortu- 
nate than the above named institations, in the possession of the necessary 
funds, did not hesitate to expend them in the acquisition of a great artistic 
treasure. GAMMA. 


The re-opening of our Academy of Music on Wednesday last was welcomed 
by a very crowded audience, anxious to hear once more that delightful opera, 
Il Trovatore. Miss Ada Phillips was to appear for the first time on that occa- 
sion, but in consequence of a very serious indisposition she could not not make 
her début, and Signora Aldini filled her place in the effective part of Azucena, 
She sang it boldly and looked more interesting than ever.—Lucia was to be 
given last evening. Our Opera House will be closed again during the course 
of next week, in order to prepare Arditi’s opera which they intend to produce 
on the 24th of March. 





Ovituary. 


Henry Herwe.—This erratic man of genius, who has tor many years 
been the victim of a torturing disease which left no function of the body 
but that of the brain untouched, has at length been released from bis pro- 
tracted physical martyrdom. His recent death at Paris is aunouuced in 
our foreign intelligence—Heine was of Jewish extraction, and was born 
at Dusseldorf January 1, 1800. He studied at various German unjver- 
sities, and for a few years resided successively in Hambargb, Berlin, and 
Munich. In 1830 he went to Paris, where he remained till the time of 
his decease. He had previously declared himself a convert to Christianity, 
though he seldom let slip an opportunity to attack the religious faith of 
Christendom with malicious aud stinging sarcasm. After taking up his re- 
sidence at Paris he received a pension from Louis Philippe uatil the Re- 
volution of February, and was understood to be pledged to the support 
of the dynasty of that monarch. Heine was a prolific writer both in 
verse and prose. There has been no more consummate master of satire 
in modern times. No reputation has been safe from his sardonic wit, 
He has attacked the loftiest virtues and the most admirable talents with 
equal coolness of head and bitterness of heart. The sparkling brillianey 
of his style has never been able to disguise the essential cynicism of his 
disposition. His prevailing superficialness of thought is oftener concealed 
by his audacity of expression. The defects of his moral nature will de- 
prive him of a permanent place in the better literature of the age, though 
many of his poems will long be remembered for their aerial grace and 
delicate artistic suggestions.—V. Y. Tribune. 


At Carthagena, Spain, Charles Walsingham Turver, Esq., British Consnl at 
that city—In London, in the 85th year of his age, Sir John Stoddart, Kat., 
Chief Justice of Malta, and Judge of the Admiralty Court there ; sometime 
progsister of a journal called The New T'imes.—-At Brighton, Colonel H. F. 

onham, commanding Cavalry Depots at Brighton and Canterbury.—At Pad- 
dington, Lieut. W. D. Skinner, RM. Secretary to the Naval and Military Bible 
Society for upwards of a quarter of a century.--At Balaklava, of fever, U. 
Bakewell Bassano, Esq., Staff Surgeon.—-In June, 1855, Henry Ashburton Kerr, 
third son of the late Lord Robert Kerr, and Commander of H.M.S. Nerbudda, 
which is supposed to have foundered at seain a gale, off the south coast of 
Africa.—_At the Rectory House of St. Margaret, Lothbury, the Veu. J. B. Hol- 
lingworth, for 42 years rector of that parish, and Archdeacou of Huntingdon. 
eee Brighton, Sir B. F. Outram, C.B., Inspector of H. M.’s Hospitals and 

eets. 


Appointments. 


Sir Gilbert Jobn Heathcote, Baronet, is raised to the Peerage, as Baron Ave- 
land of Aveland, in the county of Lincoln.—R. B. Pemell Lyons, Esq., now 
First Paid Attaché to H. M.'s Legation at Florence, to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at that Court.—Gatherne Hardy, Esq., is elected M.P. for Leominster, in 
the room of George Arkwright, Esq., deceased. 


Avuty. 


The Army Estimates for the year ending the 31st March, 1857, are 
issued. The grand total amount tbat will be required for the financial 
year ensuing is stated to be £34,998,504, against the sum of £28,670,497 
in 1855-56, thus exbibiting an increase of £6,328,007. The sum of £32,- 
758,280 is required for the effective, and £2,240,224 for the non-effective 
services, The items are thus distributed :—viz., £10,950,398 for the land 
forces (246,716 in number) ; £3,150,129 for the embodied Militia ; £88,000 
for volunteer corps: £409,595 for the Army Works Corps ; £169.026 for 
the War Department ; £22,791 for “ Head-quarters, Military Depart- 
ments ;”’ £514,141 for civil establishments ; £915,301 for artificers’ wages ; 
£9,866,261 for clothing, barrack-furniture, &c., provisions, forage, fuel, 
and light ; £4,371,165 for land and sea stores ; £2,044,069 for works and 
buildings ; £238,404 for the educational and ecientific branches ; £25,400 
for rewards for mifitary services ; £67,000 for the army pay of general 
officers ; £519,094 for the pay of reduced or retired officers; £220,420 for 
widows’ pensions ; £83,558 for pensions, &c., to wounded officers ; £32,096 
for ‘in-pensions ;” £1,168,392 for “ out-pensions ;” and £124.264 for 
superannuation allowances. Of the sum voted last year, £13,718,678 
was under the head of * Army,” £9,990,165 under “ Orduance,” and 
£4,961,654 under that of “ Commissariat.” 





It is understood to be the intention of the Government to establish 
camps in the spring on Barbam-downs, near Canterbury ; Penenden- 
heath, near Maidstone ; and Southsea-common, Hants. The troops to be 
encamped are stated at 8000 on Barham-downs, 20,000 on Penenden- 
heath, and 15,000 on Southsea-common—at all which places the men will 
be under tents, and will be drilled in field duties ready for any emergen- 
cies, 


General Sir George Scovell retires from the Governorsbip of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, on the 31st of March ; and as Colonel Pros- 
ser, the Lieut.-Governor, is absent on leave, and presumed to be too ill 
to return, it is probable that a complete change may take place in its di- 
rection at that time. Rumour asserts that there will also be a change in 
its organisation, and that the College will be drawn into closer counec- 
tion with Woolwich Academy and the Ordnance Corps, with which view 
the establishment will be increased. 


Government bas entered into extensive contracts for tents and fire- 
arms of every description, including Minié, and other rifles, Victoria rifles 
and revolvers ; the last-named contract has beea taken by the manufao- 
turers of London, Birmingham, Liége, and Namur. 


Navy. 


Tue Battic FLeer.—Rear-Adml. the Hon. S. R. Dundas, K.C.B., has 
rehoisted his flag as Commr. in-Chief of the Baltic Fleet on board the 
Duke of Wellington, 131, at Portsmouth. Rear-Adml. Baynes, C.B., 
has rehoisted his flag on the Retribution, at Sheerness. The third is a 
new appointment, that of Capt. H. J. Codrington, C.B., of H. Maj’s. S. 
Algiers, 91, who is ordered to hoist a broad pendant as Commodore on 
board the Majestic, 81 (screw,) and be third in command of the Baltic 
fleet. This involves a change in the commands of the gun-boat flotilla. 
Capt. the Hon. H. Keppel, C.B., of the Colossus, 81, will now be senior 
officer in command of this new and numerous force, v. Cordington. Capt. 
H. R. Yelverton, C.B., will command the second division of the gun-boat 
flotilla, v. Keppel. Capt. W. Peel will command the third division, v. 
Yelverton. Capt. A. C. Key will command the fourth division. There 
were 23 of these gun-boats at the Motherbank, on the 20th ult. The 
Hawke, 60, Capt. Ommanney, went down and moored at the bead of them 
as a depot ship. Lieut. Mohtagu O’Reilly is the senior Lieutenant of 
these gun-boats. 

An advance squadron will proceed to the Baltic forthwith, comprising 
the Imperieuse, 51 (scr.,) Capt. Watson, C.B.; the Euryalus, 51 (ecr.,) 
Capt. yor C.B. ; the Pylades, 21 (ser.,) Capt. D’Eyncourt ; the Dra- 
gon, 6, paddle-frigate, Capt. Stewart, C.B.; and the Falcon screw-sloop, 
17, All the above are with the fleet at Spithead, except the Euryalus, 
which is ordered there from Devonport. They are all prepared for sea, 
and will be under the orders of Capt. Watson, who is the senior Captain 
of them. They will probably leave for the Downs, and start thence for 
Kiel, if the Belts be open. They will await farther orders from the Ad- 
miralty at Kiel. The blockade will depend upon the progress and tone 
of the forthcoming negociations. The Arrogant, 47 (scr.,) Capt. Lyster, 
will probably join this advance squadron. 





APpPOINTMENTS.—Commrs: W E A Gordon to the Hermes; De C A Agnew 
to Frolwc; T Cochran.to Conflict.—Lieats: J Berkeley to Waterloo; H Moore 
to Victory; J W O'Grady to impregnable; R B Cay to Dragon.—Paymaster: G 
Jeffreys to Blenheim.-Surgeon: A Adams to Sparrowhawk.—Secretaries to 
Admirals: W Dyer to Adm! Dundas, Baltic fleet; W D Jeans to Sir M Sey- 
mour, Indian Station; R Curgenven to Sir Geo Sartorius. 


Promortions.—To be Capts: Commrs H Coryton, # B Marsh, N 8 Nolloth, 
and W C Chamberlain.—To be Commrs: Lieuts J P Palmer, C J P Glina, J 5 
Rundle, and J E F Risk. 
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“New Books. 


Poems. By Charles Kingsley. Boston. Tieknor & Fields.—The 
publication of this volume of poems, will, we think, place the author of 
« Alton Locke” higher than he has heretofore stood ; at any rate, it will 
place him in a new and brighter light, making certain what before was 
only indicated in his books : that he is really and truly a poet. The ly- 
rics scattered through bis novels, excellent as they are, might have been 
written by a mere novelist in some happy hour of inspiration. Bulwer, 
for instance, has written one or two poems since he first began his long 
literary career ; but Bulwer is no poet. Kingsley however is, and apy 
amount of prose in future cannot efface the fact. The volame before us 
makes good bis claim to the laurel. 

Kingsley’s poetry has all the characterestics of his prose. It is pervad- 
ed by an air of genuineness and sincerity. It isepirited and picturesque. 
Above allitisearaest. If there ever was an earnest author, that man is 
Charles Kingsiey. His works are half-battles. “ Alton Locke” and 
“ Yeast” are protests against the social evils of the day—a tumultuous 
yoice from the souls of the poor and the oppressed. “ Hypatia” was 
against intolerance and bigotry. “Sir Amyas Leigh” is a series of pic- 
tures of the England of the days of good Queen Bess, and the indomitable 
spirit of our great but faulty ancestors. And now we have “ The Saint's 
Tragedy,” occupying the greater part of the present volume, a vivid re- 
surrection of the dead and gone Past, the Middle Ages,and the errors and 
superstitions of that terrible nightshade to spiritual health and progress— 
The Romish Church. It upholds the beauty and purity of the marriage 
relation, against all enemies, especially priestly ones, and will do more 
than many sermons towards strengthening all true Protestants in some of 
the fundamental articles of their belief. 

The story of “ The Saint’s Tragedy,” is one familiar to Romanists, 
and perfectly and circumstantially authenticated. Abridged versions of 
it, carefully softened and sentimentalized, may be read in any Romish 
collection of Lives of the Saints. An enlarged edition has been published 
in France, by Count Montalembert. The version that Kingsley has used 
is by Dietrich of Appold, who was born in Thuringia, near the scene of 
Elizabeth’s labours, a few years before her death. But to the story. 

Elizabeth, daughter of the King of Hungary, is betrothed in childhood 
to Lewis the Landgrave of Thuringia. 

“In one cradle 

They laid two fair babes for a marriage token ; 

And when their lips met, then they smiled, and twined 

Their little limbs together.” 
The tragedy opens at Warizburg, (A.D, 1220,) the seat of the Langrave’s 
Court, at which Elizabeth was then residing. Lewis loves his betrothed ; 
but his mother and the Court jeer at her, on account of her strangeness 
and piety. “I am friendless,” says Elizabeth to ber nurse Isentrudis. 


The Landgravine and Agnes—you may see them 
Begrudge the food I eat, and call me friend 

Ot knaves and serving-maids ; the burly knights 
Freeze me with cold blue eyes: no saucy page 

But points and whispers, ‘‘ There goes our pet nun ; 
Would but her saintship leave her gold behind, 

We'd give herself her furlough.” Save me! save me! 
All here are ghastly dreams ; dead masks of stone, 
And you and 1, and Guta, only live : 

Your eyes alone have souls. I shall go mad! 

Oh! that they would but leave me all alone, 

To teach poor girls and work within my chamber, 
With mine own thoughts, and all the gentle angels 
Which glance about my dreams at morning-tide ; 
Then I should be as happy as the birds 

Which sing at my bower window. Once I longed 

To be beloved,—now would jew Neve forget me! 


Most vile I must be, or they could not hate me!” 


The second ecene introduces Lewis riding in Thuringia, with Walter of 
Varila, one of his knights. They meet Conrad of Marpurg, a monk, after- 
wards the Pope’s Commissioner for the suppression of heresy. He preaches 
Mariolatry to them, just as the Romish priests’ preach it to-day. 

After his sermon, Conrad leaves them, and Lewis tells Walter of his 
passion for Elizabeth. ‘She loves you,’? Walter answers, “ better, her 
few friends fear, than you love her.”—-Walter now seeks Elizabetb; and 
claims on bebalf of Lewis “ the spousals made long ago between you.” 
Elizabeth claps ber hands and burst into childish laughter. “ What shall 
I answer?” asks Walter. 

Eliz. Tell him—tell him—God! 

Have I grown mad, or a child within the moment? 

The earth has lost her gray sad hue, and blazes 

With her old life-light ; hark! yon wind’s a song— 

Those clouds are angels’ robes.—That fiery west 

Is paved with smiling faces.—I am a woman, 

And all things bid me love! my dignity 

Is thus to cast my virgin pride away, 

And find my strength in weakness.—Busy brain ! 

Thou keep’st pace with my heart ; old lore, old fancies, 

Buried for years, leap from their tombs, and proffer 

Their magic service to my new-born spirit. 

I'll go—-I am not mistress of myself— 

Send for him—bring him to me—he is mine! [ Exit. 
Isen. Ah! blessed Saints! how changed upon the moment ! 

She is grown taller, trust me, and her eye 

Flames like a fresh caught hind’s. She that was christened 

A brown mouse for her stillness! Good my Lord! 

Now shall mine old bones see the grave in peace ! 


The first act ends with the songs sung at their bridal feast. 

And now the true tragedy—the great struggle between nature and 
Romanism—commences. Elizabeth loves Lewis passionately, but trem- 
blingly, her fancied duty to Heaven interfering with her real duty to her 
husband. She makes her maidens wake her in the night that she may 
watch and pray, and mortify the flesh with scourging. In vain does 
Lewis reason with her. And now Conrad, the Monk, comes upon the 
scene again, and becomes henceforth one of the chief actors in “ The 
Saint’s Tragedy.” Elizabeth makes him her confessor, and yields her 
soul into his keeping. He rules her susceptible nature with a rod of iron, 
trampling under his feet its holiest and purest affections. She grows dis- 
satisfied with ber rank and manner of life, and spends her time and money 
on the poor, of whom they were many in Wartburg. Here’s a grim pic- 
ture of poverty in the olden time. There are not many living poets who 
could have painted it. 


Eyen here, close by, where my own bower looks down 
pon that unknown sea of wavy roofs, 
1 turned into an alley ‘neath the wall— 
And stepped from earth to hell.—-The light of heaven, 
he common air, was narrow, gross, and dun ; 
The tiles did drop from the eaves ; the unhinged doors 
Tottered o’er inky pools, where reeked and curdled 
The offal of a life ; the gaunt-haunched swine 
Growled at their christened playmates o’er the scraps. 
Shrill mothers cursed ; wan children wailed ; sharp coughs 
Ran through the crazy chambers ; hungry eyes 
Glared dumb reproach, and old perplexity, 
Too stale for words ; o'er still and webless looms 
The listless craftsmen *prongh their elf-locks scowled ; 
These were my people! all I had, I gave— 
They snatched it thankless ; (was it not their own ? 
Wrung from their veins, returning all too late ?) 
Or in the new delight of rare possession, 
Tvepet the giver ; one did sit apart, 
And shivered on a stone ; beneath her rags 
Nestled two impish, fleshless, leering boys, 
Grown old before their youth ; they cried for bread— 
She chid them down, and hid her face and wept ; 
{ had given all—I took my cloak, my shoes, 
— could I else? "Twas but a moment's want 
ich she had borne, and borne day after day,) 
And clothed her bare gaunt arms and perpies feet, 
Then slunk ashamed away to wealth and honour. 


In the eighth ecene of the second act her charities are 
canvassed by 
Some of Lewis’s vassals, and good-natured friends. They pick her to 


He bids her spend on, But the end of her love-dream is at hand, for 
Lewis takes the vows of a crusader. 

The third act is full of grief and madness. News come that Lewis has 
died on the way to the Holy Land, and “the foreign gipey” and her 
children are driven away. There are co many beautiful touches of nature 
in this part of the play, that we scarce know which to quote. We string 
together a few isolated bits. 


{Evizasetu enters slowly.) 
Eliz. He is in purgatory now! Alas! ; 
Angels ! be pitiful ! deal gently with him! 
His sins were gentle! That's one cause left for living — 
To pray, and pray for him : why all these months— 
I prayed,—and here’s my answer : Dead ofa fever! 
Why thus? so soon! Only six years for love! 
While any formal, heartless matrimony, 
Patched up by Court intrigues, and threats of cloisters, 
Drags on for six times six, and peasant slaves 
Grow old on the same straw, and hand in hand 
Slip from life’s oozy bank, to float at ease. 
[A knocking at the door. 
That’s some petitioner. 
Go to—I will not hear them : why should I work, 
When he is dead? Alas! was that my sin? 
Was he, not Christ, my lode-star? Why not warn me? 
Too late! What's this foul dream? Dead at Otranto— 
Parched by Italian suns—no woman by him— 
He was too chaste! Nought but rude men to nurse !— 
If I had been there, I should have watched by him— 
Guessed every fancy—God ! i might have saved him! 
* * * 
Guta. This storm will blind us both: come here, and shield you 
Behind this buttress. 
Eliz. What’s a wind to me? 
1 can see up the street here, if they come— 
They do not come !—Oh! my poor weanling limbs— 
Struck dead by carrion ravens ! 
What then, I have borne worse. But yesterday 
I thought [ had a husband—and now—now! 
Guta! He called a holy man before he died ? 
Guta. The Bishop of Jerusalem, ’tis said, 
With holy oil, and with the blessed body 
Of Him tor whom he died, did speed him daly 
Upon his heavenward flight. 
Eliz. Ob happy bishop ! 
Where are those children? If I had but seen him: 
I could have borne ail then. One word—one kiss! 
Hark! What’sthatrushing! White doves—one—two—three— 
Fleeing before the gale—My children’s spirits ! 
Stay, babies—stay forme! What! Not a moment? 
And I so nearly ready to be gone? 
Guta. Still on your children? 
Eliz. Oh! this grief is light 
And floats a-top—well, well; it hides awhile 
That gulf too black tor speech—My husband's dead! 
I dare not think on’t. 
A small bird dead in the snow! Alas! poor minstrel! 
A week ago, before this very window, 
He warbled, may be, to the slauting sunlight ; 
And housewives blest him for a merry singer : 
And now he freezes at their doors, like me. 
Poor foolish brother! didst thou look for payment ? 
Guta. But thou hast light in darkness—He has none— 
The bird’s the sport of time, while our life's floor 
Is laid upon eternity ; no crack in it 
But shows the underlying heaven. 
Eliz. Art sure? 
Does this look like it, girl! No—I'll trust yet— 
Some have gone mad for less ; but why should 1? 
Who live in time, and not eternity. 
’T will end, girl, end ; no cloud across the sun 
3ut passes at the last, and gives us back 
The face of God once more. 
Guta. See here they come, 
Dame Isentrudis and your children, aj] 
Safe down the cliff path, through the whirling snowdrifts. 
~ S & * * 


Isen. Ay, but these children !—Well- -if it must be, 
Here, Guta, pull off this old withered hand, 
My wedding-ring ; the man who gave it me 
Should be in heaven—and there he’ll know my heart. 
Take it, girl, take it. Where’s the princess now ? 
She stopped before a crucifix to pray ; 
But why so long ? 
* * + 


Eliz. You know the stepping-stones across the ford : 
There as I passed, a certain aged crone, 
Whom I had fed, and nursed, year after year, 
Met me mid-stream—thrust past me stoutly on— 
And rolled me headlong in the freezing mire. 
There as I lay and weltered--‘ Take that, madam, 
For all your selfish hypocritic pride 
Which thought it such a vast humility 
To wash us poor folks’ feet, and use our bodies 
For staves to build withal your Jacob’s-ladder. 
What! you would mount to heaven upon our backs ? 
The ass has thrown his rider?” She crept on— 
I washed my garments in the brook hard by— 
And came here all the wiser. 4 ‘ 
* i 


Shame on me! dreaming thus about myself, 

While you stand shivering here. [To her little son. 
Art cold, young knight ? 

Knights must not cry—Go slide, and warm thyself. 


The sweetness of that last touch reminds us of a similar stroke of na- 
ture in old Webster’s ‘* Duchess of Malfy.” The duchess who is about 
to be executed turns to her maid and says— 

‘« Farewell Cariola. 
I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers as she sleep |” 

Elizabeth’s uncle, the Bishop of Bamburg, wishes her to marry again, 
but she persuades him to let her retire to Marpurg after the funeral of 
her husband. She becomes a nun, giving up to the church all her worldly 
goods and wealth. Her royal father sends a messenger, her old friend, 
Waiter of Varila, to entreat her to return tohim ; but she refuses, for what 
are merely human ties to a religious devotee ? 


child and father 
Are names, whose earthly sense I have foresworn, 
And know no more: I have a heavenly Ese 
Whose service doth all other claims annul. 


Again her women wake her at midnight to watch and pray, and mor- 
tify her flesh with scourging. She wears her life out with the aus- 
terities imposed by the pitiless Conrad, and at last dies in a hovel; dies 
at the early age of twenty-four, a king’s daughter and a beggar, Saint 
Elizabeth ! 

Our extracts from ‘‘ The Saint’s Tragedy” have been go liberal that we 
have not room left to speak of it from an Art point of view. Briefly then 
it is thoughtfully and carefully written, beautiful in parts, and complete, 
as a whole —a correct but painful picture of the period with which it 
deals. 

The minor poems of which there are some twenty or thirty, chiefly 
lyrics, are excelient ; but as most of them have already been copied into 
the newspapers, they need no particular mention here. We gave one our- 
selves from the author’s MS., in the 4/bion of February 9. 


THe Mormons at Howe.—By Mrs. B. G. Ferris. New York. Dix 
&§ Edwards.—A very readable volume. The author’s husband was ap- 
pointed U. S. Secretary for Utah, in 1852, and she accompanied him to 
the Mormon Capital on the Great Salt Lake. The journey thither by 
way of Independence, Missouri, a residence there during the whole of one 
winter, and a further journey to California, are described in a series of 
letters to friends hereabouts, which are now gathered together for publi- 
cation. They are simply written, and are apparently free from exaggera- 
tion. The incidents of travel are not perhaps altogether new ; but the 
route over this ground has not become a hacknied theme for female pens ; 
and Mrs. Ferris is a sensible, intelligent, and good-humoured companion 
on the way.—As for Mormonism, she does not profess to expound its mys- 
teries, such as they are ; but she exhibits its pollution, degredation, and 
rascality, just so far as these came under our personal observatians. The 





Pieces well, as the ladies say, but cannot injure her with her husband. 


moral filth, in which its leaders and their credulous victims livg. was not 


* 





quite so well known at the date of these letters, as it is now ; butt fs at 
least interesting to note the manner in which its most repulsive features 
are abhorrent to the womanly instincts. , 

A portion of these letters originally appeared in Putnam’s Magazine, 
to which excellent periodical we ought also to have credited the little 
poem, “ Hesperus,” that appeared in our issue of last week. 





LEGAL PEERAGES—THEIR ORIGIN AND DESCENT. 


Duke of Norfolk (Howard branch), descended from Sir W. Howard, 
Chief Justice Common Pleas (Edward I.)—Duke of Devonshire, deecend- 
ed from Sir John Cavendish, Chief Justice King’s Bench (Edward III.)— 
Duke of Manchester, descended from Sir Edward Montague, Chief Jus- 
tice Common Pleas, 1546.—Marquis of Townshend, descended from Roger 
Townshend, Justice Common Pleas (Edward V.)—Marquis Camden, des- 
cended from Sir John Pratt, Chief Justice King’s Bench, 1719-—Marquis 
of Ailesbury, see Cardigan —Marquis of Normanby, descended from Sir 
Constantine Phippr, Lord Chancellor (freland,) 1710.—Earl of Cardigan, 
descended from Sir R. Brudnell, Chief Justice Common Pleas (Heury 
VIL.)—Earl of Yarboroug, descended from Sir E. Anderson, Chief Jus- 
tice Queen’s Bench (Elizabeth.)—Earl of Shaftesbury, descended from 
Sir A. A. Cooper, Lord Chancellor, 1661.—Earl Bathurst, Second Ear! ; 
Lord Chancellor, 1771, 1778.—Earl of Carlisle, see Duke of Norfolk.— 
Earl of Coventry, descended from T. Coventry, Lord Keeper, 1625.—Earl 
of Aylestord, descended from H. Finch, Solicitor-General, 1678.—Earl of 
Winchelsea and Nottingham, descended from H. Finch, Lord Chancellor 
(Charles IJ.) —Ear! of Mansfield, descended from Sir ', Parker, Chief Jus- 
tice Queen’s Bench (Anne.)—Earl of Sandwich, see Duke of Manchester. 
—Earl of Suffolk, see Duke of Norfolk.—Ear! Somers, descended from J. 
Somer, Lord Chancellor (William and Mary.)—Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
descended from Sir H. Hobart, Chief Justice Common Pleas, 1611.—Earl of 
of Hardwicke, descended from P. Yorke, Lord Chan’r, 1735.—Earl of Mans- 
field, descended from the Hon. W. Murray,Chief Justice King’s Bench,1756. 
Earl of Rosslyn, descended from Alex. Wedderburn, Lord Chan’r, 1795.— 
Earl of Harrowby, descended from Sir D. Ryder, Chief Justice King’s 
Bench, 1754.—Ear! of Bradford, descended from Sir O. Bridgman, Lord 
Keeper, 1660.—Earl Cowper, descended from Sir W. Cowper, Lord 
Keeper (Anne.)—Ear! of Effiagham, see Duke of Norfolk.—Earl of Clare, 
descended from John Fitzgibbon, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 1789.—Earl 
of Eldon, descended from John Scott, Lord Chancellor 1821; created 
peer when Chief Justice Common Pleas, 1799.—EBarl of Cottenham, de- 
scended from Charles Pepys, Lord Chancellor 1836.—Ear1 of Burlington, 
see Duke of Devonshire.—Earl of Lovelace, descended from Sir Peter 
King, Lord Chancellor, 1833.—Earl of Ellenborough, descended from Ed- 
ward Law, Chief Justice King’s Bench, 1802.—Earl of Winterton, de- 
scended from Sir Edward Tarnour, Lord Chief Baron (Charles II.)—Earl 
of Roden, descended from Sir Robert Jocelyn, Lord Chancellor (Ireland,) 
1739.—Viscount Midleton, descended from Sir Alan Broderick, Lord 
Chancellor (Ireland,) 1715.—Lord Gifford, descended from Sir Robert 
Gifford, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, and Master of Rolls, 1824.—Lord 
Manners, descended from Sir T. Manners, Lord Chancellor (Ireland,) 
1807.—Lord Portman, descended from Sir William Portman, Lord Chief 
Justice (Henry VIII.)—Lord Abioger, descended from Sir James Scar- 
lett, Lord Chief Baron, 1135.—-Lord Teynham, descended from John Ro- 

er, Attorney-General (Henry III.)—Lord Hatherton, see Lyttelton.— 

ord Lyttleton, descended from Thomas de Luttelton, Justice Common 
Pleas (Heury ILI. ;) Thomas Luttelton, Jastice Common Pleas (Edward 
IV.,) author of * Treatise on Tenvres.””—Lord Howard de Walden, de- 
scended from Lord Thos. Howard, Lord Chancellor, 1538.—Lord Middle- 
ton, descended from Sir Francis Willoughby, Chief Justice Common Pleas, 
1677.—Lord Walsingham, descended from William de Grey, Chief Justice 
Common Pleas, 1771.—Lord Grantley, descended from Sir Fietcher Nor- 
ton, Attorney General, 1763.—Lord Kenyon, descended from Lloyd Ken- 
yon, Chief Justice Kiug’s Bench, 1788—Lord Thurlow, descended from 
Edward Thurlow, Lord Chancellor, 1778.—Lord Lilford, descended from 
Sir Thomas Powys, Justice Queen’s Bench, 1713.—Lord Alvanley, de- 
scended from Richard Pepper, Chief Justice Common Pleas, 1801.—Lord 
Redesdale, descended from John Mitford, Lord Chancellor (Ireland,) 1892, 
—Lord Erskine, descended from Thomas Erskine, Lord Chancellor. 1806, 
—Lord Tenterden, descended from Charles Abbott, Cuief Justice King’s 
Bench, 1827.—-Lord Plunkett, descended from William Conyngham 
Plunkett, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 1827.—Lord Troro, descended 
from Thomas Wilde, Lord Chancellor, 1850.—Lord Wynford. descended 
from William Draper Best, Chief Justice Common Pieas, 1829.—Lord 
Denman, descended from Thomas Denman, Chief Justice Queen’s Bench, 
1834. 

And the following are enjoying their honours: 

Lord Lyndhurst, late Lord Ciancellor, 1827.—Lord Brougham, late 
Lord Chancellor, 1830.—Lord St. Leonards, late Lord Chancellor, 1852. 
—Lord Cranworth, Lord Chancelior, 1850.—Lord Campbel!, Chief Justice 
Queen’s Bench), 1841. 

The foliowiog Irish Peerages have also a legal origin :— 

Earl of Clonmel, descended from John Scott, Chief Justice King’s 
Bench (Ireland,) 1784.—Earl of Mexborough, descended from Sir J. Sa- 
ville, Baron of Exchequer’ ‘izabeth.)—Earl of Norbury, descended from 
John Toler, Chief Justice smoa Pieas (Ireland,) 1800.—Earl of Lis- 
burne, descended from SirJ. Vaughan, Chief Justice Common Pleas, 1668, 
—Viscount Avonmore, descended from Barry Yeiverton, Lord Chief Ba- 
ron (Ireland,) 1800.— Viscount Guillamore, descended from Standish O’- 
Grady, Lord Chiet Baron (Ireland,) 1831.—Viscount Lifford, descended 
from James Hewitt, Lord Chancellor (freland,) 1767.—Viscount Rane- 
lagh, descended trom Sir Roger Jones, Lord Chancellor (Ireland,) 1605. 


me 


Berrorp’s Panorama oF Sepastopor AssatLteD.— Yesterday we were 
favoured with a private inspection of a view of Sebastopol, including the 
storming of the Malakhoff, the assault on the Redan, and the retreat of a 
large body of Russians towards the bridge of rafts, which has just been 
added to this well-known exhibition. The visitor is supposed to be placed 
on a portion of the Malakhoif Tower, and, turning to the left, looks down 
on Prince Gortecbakoif and staif watching in the vicinity of burning 
dwellings the struggles going on simultaneously within the Malakhoff 
and the Redan. Extending his gaze, the dilapidated palaces, tem- 
ples, houses, &c., of the ouce fair city are spread out before him, pic- 
tureeque even in ruins, and looking as if their decay had been the work, 
not of weeks, but of centuries. Equally conspicuous are the barracks, 
docks, forts, and the Allied fleets in the offing. At this point, more espe- 
cially, the colouring and perspective give a startling reality to the scene ; 
so perfect, indeed, is the illusion, that an effort is required in order to dis- 
enchantment. In the rear of Fort St. Nicholas, and stretching over to 
the north side, is the bridge of rafts, and behind it a tew ships of war, 
partially enveloped in smoke. Passing onward, the visitor comes on the 
Admiralty, with its rained buildings, and beyond these looks down on 
large bodies of Russians in full retreat from the Malakhoff, while others 
endeavour to resist the entrance of the Zouaves within the lower lines of 
defence. From the topmost heights of the fortress the tricolour is to be 
seen floating over a frightful scene of conflict, in an atmosphere dull and 
lurid, and charged with death. In all directions the Zouaves are seen 
scampering up to the assault, over every sort of obstacle. Further on the 
zigzag work of the trenches, and troops issuing from them, catch the 
eye ; while on the extreme left the spectator is presented with a view of 
the assault of the Redan, and the Russians hastening in great force to the 
defence. Altogether the exhibition far exceeds our expectation, and bids 
fair to become, and to continue for some time, one of the lions of the me- 
tropolis. The Panorama, we should adé, has been painted by the pro- 
prietor and assistants from sketches taken by Capt. Verschoyle, of the 
Grenadier Guards, aided by photographic views, and is remarkable, it is 
said, for its fidelity —London Sun, Feb, 21. 





Kixe Bomsa’s Mopesty.—Not many days since a sensation was created 
in the streets of Naples on a large mufiled figure being carried through 
the Toledo. Passengers sto , aod small boys hooted, and purse-cut 
priests were seen to peep. hat on earth couldit be! One of the ladies 
of Ismail Pasha? No! Angellini, the sculptor, was by the side, and 
the drapery was rather of the coarsest ;—not the least curious of the 
gaping crowd, I confess, was your Correspondent ; and on inquiry I dis- 
covered that it was the group of the “‘ Rape of the Sabines” en route . 
from the Villa Reale to the Museum. But what for? To be up, 
or repaired? No one at the Museum knew anything about it, and the 
Officers from the highest to the lowest were puzzled as to what was best 
todo. Still a visitor in distress was not to be refused an entrance, and 
accordingly a /asciar passari was issued until inquiries were made. The 
unfortunate Sabine and her Roman lover were accordingly placed in one 
of the wings of the building. Inquiries soon elicited explanation 
that the group was considered offensive to dooenayysaparions to morals, 
and had therefore been condemned to be imm in the cellars of the 
Museo-Borbonico. Every one knows the group—it is an admirable copy 





of the famous original of John of Bologna. It has been in the Villa up- 
wards of a hundred years, since the time of Charles the Third. During 
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this period it has been admired as a work of Art, and bas cast ao air of 
Sees over the ecene, without, I daresay, having instigated any 
one to commit one act similar to that represented. The Sabine and the 
Roman are, therefore, condemned without sins or responsibilities ou their 
heads to an indefinite seclusion from the world. “Thank heaven, bow- 
ever,” I said as I walked down the Villa this bright, balmy, sunny, 
morning, “it might have been woree. Beautiful objects of Art still 
remain,—look at the Europa, for instance, in the centre of that fountain. 
How gracefally she sits her novel steed, and how firmly the bull treads 
the water.”—“ Not eo fast,” said my friend, * the Europa is condemned 
too, and the Rape of Proserpine a little higher up,-both are to be sent off 
shortly, and associated with the Sabine and her Roman lover. ’ In fact, 
Naples by degrees is to be made so modest, so virtuons, that not the 
slightest word or object suggestive of improper ideas will be permitted, 
and Woman herself, it is expected, will be banished. The man to whom 
these recent acts are attributed is Signor Bianchini, the Director of the 
Home Department and of Police. 





Tus Rerracrory Pariwtan Sropents.—The Nisard trial has ended fo 
the condemnation of two Professors and twelve students to various terms 
of imprisonment and fine. A Paris Correspondent tells us some facts 
which may interest our readers. “ M. Nisard,” our informant says, “ be 
gan to give his lectures on French Literature. The students collected ia 
great numbers on the first day, and ‘ whistled,’ or as we have it, hissed— 
interrupted bim by sneers and railleries. He struggled agaiast them, 
but was overcome. Next week he called in the assistance of the sergens 
de ville, who came in great force. The hissing was repeated, and thirty 
or forty students were arrested and taken to Mazas, where they were 
kept a week. Many of them were doprived of their inscriptions,—that 
is to say, were placed in the same position as if they had not passed any 

examination at all, compelled to begin again, The Minister of Public 
Instruction also decreed that no student should for the future be admitted 
without a special card of admission. At the third lecture the students, 
seeing that to hiss would lead many of them to ruin, maintained a piqued 
silence, yet several were arrested by the sergens de ville for ooking dis- 
approbation. On the fourth lecture, M. Nisard was mobbed ont of doors. 
So if the disturbances have ceased, it is bocause they have been sup- 
pressed by main force. The reason of his unpopularity is that he was 
once a Liberal, if not a Republican. He wrote in the ational, a Re- 
publican journal,—and might fairly, therefore, be considered one of that 
party. It is not, however, precisely what he was that makes him dis- 

, hot only by the students, but by the pablic generally ; but because 
Ane has gone over to the present government in a shameless manner. 

The story quoted against him is, that he was one day examining on 
Roman History a student who rather emphatically expressed his disgust 
with the character of Tiberius. M. Nisard instantly thought of bis new 
divinity, and began to say that one must not be too hard on Tiberius, 
that there were two kinds of morality—one public, one private. _ The 
students and examiners were disgusted. At his first lecture M. Nisard 
alluded to bis conscience, and one of the students cried out, “‘ Which con- 
science? is it that of Tiberius?” At the second lecture there was an- 
other bon mot. M. Nisard, expostulating with the students, cried, “ La 
France est une nation civilisée.” A student, who had a sergent de ville 
on either side of him, replied, “ Civilisée, c’est possible—policés, j’en suis 
sar.’ He touched the shoulders of his two companions, who immediately 
touched his and led him off to Mazas. Altogether the affair resembles 
that of M. Sainte-Beuve, against whom the free spirit of the students re- 
volted because he tried to curry favour with the coup-d’état by abusing 
people who are reduced to silence, practically gagged. The students are 
not all Republicans ; but they are all, as is natural to their age, enemies 
of an immoral despotism. Depend upon it they are right in condemning 
M. Nisard. Public opinion is strongly in their favour. They do not at- 
tack every man who supports the present government; but only those 
who, after owing their position to one of the fallen parties—Orleanist or 
Repub ican—allow themselves to be bought ever, instead of remaining 
in dignified retirement,” 


A VessEL THAT HAD DONE Senvice.—Duriog the hearing of a case in 
the Admiralty Court the ober day, Dr. Lushingien remarked that some- 
where about 40 years ago he was engaged in a suit in which the identi- 
cal vessel that brought over William LI. was concerned. Aided by the 
kindness of a valued eprrespondent, we are now enabled to lay before our 
readers the following, interesting and authentic memoranda connected 
with the fortunes of this * ever-to-be-rememberdd”’ craft. The Prineess 
Mary, according to the most reliable accounts, was built on the Thames 
*in the earlier part of the 17th century, and was afterwards purchased by 
the Prince of Orange or his adherents as an addttion to the fleet which 
was destined to effect the glorious Revolution of 1688. The Prince ex- 
pressly selected this vessel to convey himself and suit to Eogland, and he 
bestowed upon her the above name, in honour of his illustrious covsort, 
the daughter of James II. When the Revolution was un fait accompli the 
claims of the Princess Mary to the royal favour were not overlooked. 
During the whole of William’s reign che held a place of honour as one of 
the Royal yachts, having been regularly used as the pleasure yacht of 
Queen Anne. By this time, however, ber original build was much inter- 
fered with from tbe numerous and exteusive repairs she bad from time to 
time undergone. On the death of the Queen she came into the posses- 
sion of his Majesty King George I., by whose order she ceased to form 
part of the royal establishment. About the middle of the last century, 
during a fit of economy, she was sold by the Government to the Messrs. 
Walters, of London, from whom ehe received the name of the Befsy 
Cairns, iu honour we are told, of some West Indian lady of that name. 
Having been long and profitably employed by her new owners in the 
West Indian trade, she was afterwards disposed of to the Mesers. Carlins, 
of London, and, alas for the mutability of fortune! the once regal craft 
was converted into « collier, and employed in the conveyance of coals 
between Newcastle and London. Through all her varied vicissitudes of 
fortune, however, she is still said to have retained her ancient reputation, 
“as a lucky ship and fast sailer.”” 

She was afterwards (circa 1825) transferred by purchase to Mr. George 








dore Perry, Black Ball clipper, which has been chartered for the coa- | evils, and were free from partisanship, the lecturer alluded to the ex- 


veyance of Government emigrants to Sydney. Experiments have jast | 
been made on board, and they were bighly successful. The boat was) 
manned with a crew of eight men and the inventor himself. Capt. Schom- 

berg gave the word, and instaotly the boat began to lower on an even 

keel, and without that swaying motion which invariably secempanies the | 
ordinary plan. Half way down to the water, the word wad given to| 
“check her,”’ and the boat was immediately bronght to a dead stand- 
still, hanging between wind aad water. The signal “lower away” was | 
again given, and in twenty seconds the boat was floating in the water. | 
This was repeated three times amidst the applause of the spectators. — | 
Durham County Advertiser.—(We ehall be traly giad to find that this 
plan is not to be added to & hundred of its predecessors, which have 
worked admirably as experiments, but failed at the critical moment.) 





Dr. WnoewEL. aNp THE Youne Cantass.—The Cambridge election 
was brought to an abrapt termination, by the withdrawal ot Mr. Denman. 
As we had anticipated bis case was hopeless ; and, finding that Walpole 
was polling twice as many as himself, he took the wise course of retiring, 
aod thus saving the expenses of those supporters who were in readiness 
to go to Cambridge and vote. Through taking this course, he will be 
all the more popular at the next general election, when it is confidently 
expected that he will oust Mr. Loftas Wigram. We are sorry to hear 
that this election gave occasion for one of the most serious and disgrace- 
fal riots that has ever occurred at the University. It appears that the 
Vice Chancellor, Dr. Whewell, has been long accumulating a fund of un- 
popularity among the undergraduates, and that this has been lately 
brought to a crisis by certain actions which have greatly aroused the in- 
diguation of the University. Upon the occasion of elections the votes 
are usually taken in the Senate-house and Divinity Schools, and the 
Undergraduates have always claimed the privilege of being present, and 
of freely expressing their sentiments on the occasion. Oa the 7th inst., 
those expressions appear to have been more than usually marked, and 
Dr. Whewell declared that he should take measures for putliog a stop to 
them. This he did in a very summary and uousual manner, by exclud- 
ing the Undergraduates from the Senate house. This, far from mending 
matters, only added fuel to the fire; and the consequence was a riot of 
so serious a nature that the Vice-Cbancelor was with difficulty saved from 
receiving personal chastisement at the hands of the infuriated etudentes. 
Of course this conduct on the part of the undergraduates is perfectly in- 
defensible ; but at the same time Dr. Whewell is greatly blamed for his 
injudicious and most unconciliatory conduct.—London paper, Fed. 16. 





Surerannvatep Irtsu JopGes.—Ie it very unreasonable or very inbu- 
mau to hold ao opinion that judges ought to be able to see and hear, and 
that either blindaess or deafness, from whatever cause, is a disqualification 
for the bench in nisi prius proceedings? Sir Joha Shelly bas brought 
the state of the Irish bench under the notice of the House of Commons, 
and states these undeniable facts :—‘‘ Chief Justice Lefroy was bora in 
1774, and called to the bar in 1797, so that he was 82 years of age, and 
had been 59 years at the bar. That venerable person was frequeutly un- 
able, on account of his infirmity, to perform the duties of his offiee, and 
the result was that it became necessary to fiud a substitute, who hud to 
be paid out of the consolidated fund. Justice Torrens was born in, 1772, 
called in 1798, so that he was 84 years of age. Baron Pennefather, whose 
talents were worthy of the highest poseible admiration, was born in 1771, 
and was, therefore, 85 years of age. Mr. Baron Peanefather was remark- 
able for the vigour of his intellect and his physical strength, but, unfortu- 
nately for him and for the country, he had for a long time been deprived 
of sight, and it was impossible, from the nature of the duties of a judge, 
that they could be performed in a satisfactory manner by a persona depriv- 
ed of sight. 

And upon this a how! is set up that the member for Westminister has 
inhumanely attacked these judges because they are old. There is no at- 
tack atall. Sir J. Shelley has only shown that they have been disequali- 
fied by bodily, not by mental infirmities. Ifa peerage for life had been 
bestowed on oue of them, we might then indeed have seen something like 
an attack in the other Houve, where Chief Justices make rows. 

We bad the other day to give honour due to a magistrate, not far ad- 
vanced in years, who resigned because be felt deafuess growing upon him, 
and feared that juatice might suffer from his inability to catch every word 
and accent of evidence. Burton Pennefather might profit by the ex- 
ample. 

The panegyrics on this judge remind us of Orlando’s eulogy on his 
steed, the best horse that ever knight beetrode, having ouly the one fault 
of being a horse no more, defauct. A judge is defunct, as far as his func- 
tions are concerned, when he can no more cee faces and their tell-tale ex- 
pressions, write notes, or scrutinize documents, or when be cannot hear 
tbe arguments of counsel and the words and tones of witnesses.—Zra- 
miner. 


Tue Doc or tae Saprers AND Miners.—This Dog, who has obtaiued 
such notoriety from bis adventures in the Crimea aud being decorated 
with a medal, is the property of Lieutenant George R. Lempriere, R.E., 
the Adjutant of the corps, who bred bim—the sire being a thorough-bred 
Scotch terrier, the mother a thorough-bred English bulidog. Sandy is | 
now seven years old, and has travelled almost everywhere witb his mas- 
ter. In 1850 he went to Gibraltar, whence he took constant trips into 
Spain. He then came home again; and, after going to several En- 
giish statious where Lieatenant Lempriere was quartered, embarked with 
him and the men, at the commencement of the war, for the East, and was 
coustantly with them at Malta, Galipoli, Constantinople, and Varna—at 
the latter place being found useful in foraging expeditions, and a great 
guard to his master’s tent against the natives, whose honesty is not pro- 
verbial. From Varna Sandy went to Sinope, Trebizond, Redout Kaleh, | 
Charaksee,and muay other ports along that coast where the Adjutant was 
stationed with the Tarkish army from time to time. From bis being a 
most excellent water dog be made (which is qaite an uvacommon thing) 
great friends with the Turks and Bashi-bosouks ; he also greatly distin- 
guished himself on two or three occasions when, in going off to different 











Fiuch Wilson, of South Shields, and fiaally, oa the 17th of February, 
1827, while pursuing her voyage from Shields to Hamburg, with a cargo 
of coals, she struck upon the “ Black Middens,” a dangerous reef of rocks 
north of the mouth of the Tyne, and in a few days afterwards became a 
total wreck. The news of her disaster excited a very lively sensation 
throughout the country. She had always been regarded, especially by 
the sailors, with an almost superstitious feeling of interest and veneration, 
and at the time of the wreck this feeling was doubtless in no small degree 
enhanced by the recollection of a ‘‘ memorable prophecy”’ said to be as- 
sociated with her fortune—viz., “ that the Catholics would never get the 
‘better while the Betsy Cairns was afloat!” In length the Betsy Cairns 
was 80 feet 3 inches by 23 feet broad. She had two decks, the height be- 
tween which was six feet six inches. She was carvel built, was without 
galleries, equare sterned, and devoid of figure-head. She had two masts, 
and was square rigged with a standing bowsprit. The remnant of her ori- 
ginal timberiog, though but scanty, was extremely fine. There was a 
.profusion of rich and elaborate oak carvings, the colour of the wood, from 
age and exposure, closely resembling that of ebony. As soon as the 
news of her wreck became known threughout the country, the people of 
Shields were inundated with applications for portions of her remains. 
‘The applications on the part of the Orange Lodges were especially im- 
—o Snuff boxes and souvenirs of various kinds were made in 
ge numbers and brought exorbitant prices. Each of the members 

of the then Corporation of Newcastle was presented with one of these 
boxes, which exhibit, in a marked degree, the durability and inimitable 
qualities of the British oak. A painting of the Betsy Cairns was made 
by Mr. J. Ferguson, of North Shields. Two carved figures, part of the 
theads, are, we believe, now in the possession of the Brethren of the 
Trinity-house at Newcastle, and a beam, with mouldings covered with 
ding, and form-ing a part of the principal cabin, is now the property of 

r. Rippon, Waterville, North Shields.—Durham County Advertiser. 





New Prawn of Lowertne Boats at Sea.—Mr. Clifford, of th 


T 
London, has invented an ingenious plan for lowering boats e Temple, 


from a ves. 


sel’s side in perfect safety at sea,in any weather. The unlashing, lower- 
ing, and disengaging are done by one man only in the boat, whose sim- 


vessels, the boat was ewamped and capsized, by rushing into the most 
fearful eeas and rescuing coats, oars, &c. Thence he went to the Crimea ; 
was present at the battle of Inkerman ; received a bayonet-wound, which 
caused him to go on three legs for some time; from the effects of this 
wound, altbough now nearly recovered, he is unable to take long-conti- 
nued or violent exercise ; and it slightly affects the gracefulness of his 
seat in repose. His master being compelled from ill health to leave the 
army, Sandy was taken care of by some of the officers, and retaraed home 
some months after on “‘ urgent private affairs,’ to the great delight ot his 
master, who never expected to tee him again. At one place in particu- 
lar, where the corps were ehort of supplies, poor Sandy hada narrow es- 
cape ; serious thoughts were entertained of devouring him—a fate from 
which he was only preserved by the arrival of supplies—although nearly 
starved himself. 


Sandy always marches out at the head of the men, to whom he has be- 


treme brevity of ancient Seotch laws. Judging from our statute-boek 
he said, our ancestors must have been men of few worde—men fond of 
deeds rather than words. It was refreshing, after reading some of our 
complex and lengthened modern acts of Parliament to turn to a Scotch 
act of Parliament of the reign of James the First, which briefly and pithily 
enacts that “ nae man should enter any place where there is hay with a 


| candle, unless it be in a lantera.” The whole of the Scotch acts of Par- 


liament passed in the reign of James the First, extending over thirteen 
Parliaments, asd amounticg to 133 in number, were comprehended ig 
forty-six pages of a small duodecimo volume, and that volume eontained 
the whole Scotch acts of Parliament from 1426 to 1621, being nearly 200 
years, The annual Matiny Act of Queen Victoria, for the regulation of 
the army, was many times more bulky than the acts of the whole thir- 
teen Parliaments of her first royal ancestor in the Stuart line.—From a 
report of Sheriff Barclay’s Lecture on the Curiosities of Legislation. 





Tow Great Error or Moprry Lren.ation.— Before proceeding to 
the proper eubject of his lecture, Sheriff Barclay gave some amusing in- 
stances of the absurdities of modern legislation. The great error be said 
in the legislation of the preseat day was thie, that the acts of Parliament 
were not carried through by any one man, but were the product of a 
great number of men, and consequently of a great number of minds. 
They pass through several committees of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Every one bas bis peculiar feeliog and peculiar provision ; every one 
wishes to introduce some amendment, provision or restriction ; and con- 
sequently the law, as it comes out in the end, is a piece of patch-work or 
— something like what old ladies made in the shape of bed-covers,— 

bid. 

CompLexity or Mopsrxn Acts or PartiamENt.—He would next ad. 
duce as an amusing illastration of the complexity of modern acts of Par- 
liament, an act regulating transactions betweeu masters and tervante, 
one which was in everyday use, and which was at present frequently put 
in force ia Dandee. He would only read one clause, which he thought 
might be set to music, from the exceeding nicety and balance of some of 
the terms. He proceeded to read the clause which was of great length, 
and which drew from the audience contiaued peals of laughter, from the 
interminable legal phraseology and the frequent repetition of the words, 
“ every servant in busbandry, artificer, miner, collier, pitman, labourer, 
or other person.”” Referring to the laughter which the reading of the 
clause elicited, the Sheriff gravely assured his audience that it “ was 
really no joke,”’ to one who, like himself, was compelled to listen to such 
a clause as that being read once or twice a-week. It was as bad as swal- 
lowing a dose of ipecacuacha, It pat him ia mind of the third chapter 
of Daniel, where it was recorded that Nebuchadaezzar had set up an 
image, and a law commanding the worship of the image, is frequently 
quoted, in which there constantly occurred the words “ the sound of 
the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimea, and all kinds of 
music.” This law of master and servant, which he had quoted, seemed 


iy an exact model of the edict of Nebuchadnezzar of olden time.— 
id. 


Fires at Haur rrics.—Ciean out your grate ; cover the bottom with 
a sheet of paper, cut or folded to fit; place your coals in the grate to the 
level of the top bar, keeping the larger ones to the front to prevent waste. 
Light your fire on the top, and allow it to burn downwards undisturbed 
An ordiuary fire, prepared and lighted in this way, will, according to the 
size and form of the grate, bara six, eight, or ten hours withoat any re- 
newal of coal, burning brighter and warmer than if lighted from below, as 
fires are ordinarijy made. The coal should be tolerably equal in size, 
something like Macadam stone ; place the large to the front, the emall te 
the back. The writer and his friends have made their fires as deseribed 
for some weeks, and ean vouch for the “ saving of coal,’ the cheerfulness 
and warmth, and freedom from smoke. Some grates may present more 
difficulties than others, and servants object to the innovation. It is “ beg- 
garly,” it is‘ mean,” &. My servauts, now they have learned to make 
such fires, approve the plan, as “ the grates are not so dirty or so difficalt 
to clean as formerly.” Think of saving half the coal and most of the 
smoke from the 300,008 house fires in the metropolis.— The Builder. 











Co.extaL Expenprrors.—A return moved for by Lord Seymour, M.P., 
shows that the grand total expenditure incurred by Great Britain for the 
year 1853-64 for the colonies amounted to the sum of £3,288,338, whereof 
£2,941,687 (gross) was devoted to military charges, the net total amount 
having been £2,687,076; £590,040 to civil charges (gross), and £49,950 
to naval expenditare, making a net total amount for civil, military, and 
naval establishments of £3,291,663. The Post-office collectious exceeding 
the civil expenditure amounted to £3,326. Of the abové amounts for 
civil and military expenses £238,981 was appropriated to Gibraltar, 
£295,740 to Malta, £513,969 to the Cape of Good Hope, £104,574 to the 
Iste of France, £130,730 to Bermuda, £47,651 to St. Helena, £449,376 
to the Ionian Islands, £72.466 to the Hong Kong, £152.536 to Jamaica, 
£283,613 to Canada, £120,943 to NovaScotia, £94,765 to Ceylon, £87,326 
to New Zealand, £71,313 to New South Wales, £264,287 to Van Diemen’s 
Land, aod £133,385 to Western Australia. 





A Rouanpd ror aN OLIvER.—Mise Lydia White (long since dead) was 
a lady who delighted in giving parties to as many celebrated people as 
she could colleet. The following instance of her readiness in reply was 
communicated to me by my friend the Rev. W. Harness. “ At one of 
Lydia White’s small and most agreeable dinners, in Park-street, the 
compaay (most of them, except the hostess, being Whizs) were discussing 
in rather a querulous strain the desperate prospects of their party. * Yes,’ 
said Sydoey Smith, ‘ we are in a most deplorable condition : we must do 
something to help ourselves; I think we had better sacrifice a Tory 
virgin.’ This was pointedly addressed to Lydia White, who, at once 
catching and applying the allusion to Iphigenia, answered, ‘ I believe 
there ia nothing the Whigs would not do te raise the wind.” ’— Table 
Talk of S Rogers. 

Taos SypennamM Crrstat, Paracs.—The Directors have elected Mr. 
James Fergusson, F:R.A.S., &2., to the office of general m imager of the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Fergusson is already well known to the public by 
his various works ou the fine arts, and on arehitecture, fortification; and 
other practical sabjects, as well as in connexion with the Assyrian Court 
in the Crystal Palace, which was erected from his designs and under his 
superintendence. The directors have made arrangements with the mana- 
ger and the other principal offivers of the. Company by which their re- 
muneration willin some degree depend for the future on the commercial 
success Of the enterprise. 

Narrow Escars or Generat Coprinetox.—The latest news from tue 
Crimea conveys the accouct of an almost miraculous escape of General 
Sir W. Codriugton and bis staff on the 19tb ult. (Jan.) when another por- 
tion of the docks of Sebastopol was blown up in the presence of the gene- 











come so attached that he wiil not follow those of any other regiment. He 
is well up to the bugle calls, especially those for dinner, breakfast, and 
supper, at which hours he generally makes off to one of tbe barrack- 
rooms. 


| P 


| be done. They, therefore, just as the explosion took place, began to throw 


ral and his staff. The Russians soon discovered, by the namber of horses 
resent, that come great men were among the spectators of what was to 


shot and shell in great quantity across the harbour; and one shell io 


but who did so was never found out. This medal being stolen from him 


so decorated however distinguished in the service. 








ple weight is made to bold in eqnilibrium the weight or descending mo- 
mentum of the boat with its entire crew, which he has thus the power to 
— 4 ae at ~> The " ee — :—One man in the 
unhitches a rope from a cleet (on t's seat) over which he | miss Mr. Macaulay. 
slackens it off. The boat descends levelly, both laterally and longtitndi- : , 
nally, frees itself from the gripes, by which it was firmly lashed te the 
ship’s side (if there is not time to unfasten them), and letting go the rope 
disengages the boat from the ship. The lowering may be effected as well 
yard or spar, and with any de of 

velocity, which can be chesked at any part of its descent, and with the 
A hollow rotary plug fixed at the bottom of 


from one as two davite, or from a 


veasel at any 


speed. 
the boat allows the free ingress or egress of water, which a half-tarn stops 


the plug is uently never out of its place. The Admiralty have al- 
3 adopted this ingenious plan, and applied it on board the, Gem. 


fully informed in reference to Mr. Macaulay’s resignation.” 





; 








Some few montbs since, before leaving Woolwich for Brompton Bar- 
racks, Chatham, be marched into bis master’s room with a medal round 
his neck, put on by some one who knew of his having seen active service ; 


Mr. Mscautar's heper-ent Harp Worps.—The close of the Edin- | 
burgh election, by the declaration of the poll, was quite in character with Fi i 3 masaht 
. sto | the impendiog fate of the Stewarts of Glenfinglass :—* At the baek of 
the fpignetonse. 4 ¥e sch Gian. a Sone soueeet that Mr. Black | Boniedi there is a beautiful vale called Glenfiaglass, ancient! y a deer fo- 
was duly elec 4 736° jority o : "ur Bi . to 1786—a hurricane | pest belonging to the kings of Scotland, and has for maoy generations 
Sepp te eultement bythe anmued strain in woih'becheacaraed erm ouaned b= peopl of he pane of Stewart ll ake agate 
| e Zz . Y . . 
his own sanaee as a ry — Pe ap ped conglomeration of , hy ieemrrit. clara tem ae ie ee ee 
political religious, and factious elements,” which once combined to dis- | honey of i ; ine 
, y of that delighiful vale. They are now reduced to six families 
rs seaatl A gd seen be ngedly mild speech, much in- and, strange to say, there has not been a marriage or birth for upwards 
rupted. Lastly, amid @ deafening storm of groans and hisses, Mr. of thirty years amongst them, with the exception of one solitary ease 
James Aytoun, one of Mr.Dougias’s prominent supporters, declared that nq that one too romantic to record.” 
“the electors had on that occasion been bought and sold—bought in Lon- | 
don, and sold in Edinburgh ; and the parties who bought them were the | 


Lord Advocate, Sir William Gibson Craig, and Mr. Black, who were | perch in a bird’s cage ; askate in a cutler’s shop ; s plaice on the top of 


? 
Beviry ov Ancient Scotca Laws.—After allading to the manner in , eae oe 
which the true state of a country was delineated in its legislative enact- | 
ments, whigh were passed to meet present exigencies and repress existing weight was recently caught in Brodick Bay, Island of Arran, by Anirew 


| Particular was 80 well directed that it burst in the very centre of the 
| gentlemen of the staff, but luckily neither they nor the general were 
| hurt. 
Tue Ostrich AND THE GoLD Watou.—At St. Quentin, France, twe 





p : ’ | ostriches were being exhibited ia @ cage, the showman always warning 
- ees: a a ~~ on hy — with tga | the visitors to werd care M4 oa eaten Ono eS — ry one “4 
© with th “. the spectators, with a gold chain hanging from his pocket, did not thin 
bye pices of biue ribbon, “bis second modal was taken a short anes | tesesury 10 attend o che warning; bat to his dsmay’ono of the os 
since, but was recovered by some of the men, and-the delinquent handed | triches suddenly - ao Se aren Seagane, My Oa the wateh to whieh 
over to the police. The medal is not a real Crimean one, as dogs are not | os Wen eee Se er ene, See SBP mate ale 


morously demanded from the showman the value of the watch and chain ; 
and the Commissary of Police decided that he should pay 40 franes (£1 
13s, 4d.) as damages. 


An Atmost Extinct Cran.—The Stirling Journal thus mourns ever 





ail likelihood, to be the last of a race who are to enjoy the milk and 





Fisaive Conunprums.—What fish may be said to be out of place? A 


' an omaibus; a sole at the bottom of your boot ; whiting cleaning plate ; 


A Cop's Drer.—A Scotch paper informs ua that a cod of about i8lb. 
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Hamilton, a seaman, and in its gallet was found a thick silver plated 
’ 9 ’ 
spur, with leather strap attached. 
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PROBLEM No. 376, ny W. Grimsuaw. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


ga” In the temporary absence of C. H.8., we borrow the above Problem 
from & welkknewn contemporary, and postpone unti! next week the solution of 
No. 376. 
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ATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The 31st Annual Exhi- 

bition of the National Academy, is now open daily, from 9 A.M. to lu P.M, 8 548 
Broadway. between Prince and Spring Streets. 

The collection is formed exclusively of original W.rke of Living Artists, which have never 


before been exhibited in this City. 
ion, 26 ce nts. Season Ticket, 50 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS 
Adunission, oe RICHARI y bs 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer GEORGR 
P LAW, will close at this Office cn THURSDAY, the Mth day of March, at 1 o'clock, P.M 
ISAAO V. POWLER Posmaster. 








ost Office Notice .—The Mails tor KUROPE, via Sonthampton and Bremen, ver U. 8, 
P Steamer HERMANN, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 22nd day of Maren, 
at 10% o’cloek, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








WAxTeD at this Office, *‘ Alblun,”’ No. 3, of Vol. XIII. 








N AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 23, 1856.—Notice is 
heredy givev, that the fo'lewing provisions of an ordinance passed by the Common 
Usunel! relative to pawnbrokers wii! be rigidly e: foreed, and that hereafter all complaints 
made for the violation of the same wiil be immediately sent to the Corporation Ateereey. for pro- 
soc utien. FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 
Sections 1, 2and 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbroker sball 
obtain from the Mayor, ander his hand and +eal, a license for the same, and enter into a recog- 
pisance with two sufficient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the sum of five 
hundred dojlars, eunditioned for the dae observance of all such ordinances of the Common Coun. 
cil as may be in foree respecting pawnbrokers at any time during the continuance of sueb li- 


eenee. 

fec. 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep a book, in which shall be faiily written at the time of 
each loan an accurate xccount of the goods, article or thirg pawned, the amount of mouey 
loaned thereon, the time ef pledging the same, the rate of interest to be paid on such loan, and 
the pame and residence of the person pawning or pledging the said goods, article or thing. 

Sec. &. Every pawnbroker sball, at the time of each loan, deliver to the person pawnine or 
Hedging any goods, article or thing, a memorandum or note, signed by him or her, containing 
the substance of the entry required to be made ia his or her book, by the Just preceding rection; 
and no charge shai} be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any such entry, memorandum 


or note. 

Sec. 6. The said book shall, at all reasonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Arsistan's and special justices for posserving the peece of the city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of any persou who shall be daly authorized in writing for thas 
purpose, by any or either of them, and who shall exhibit such written authority to such pawa- 

er 


see. 7, Every paw nbroker who shall violate, or neglect, or refare to comply with any or 
either of the provirions of the fourth, fiftn or sixth section of this title, shall for every such of- 
fence, for'eit and pay the sum of twenty-five do)lars 

Sec. 8. No pawnbroker shal] ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest than twenty- 
five per cent per anoum, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of twen'y-five dollars; or than 
sevem per cent per annum upon any loan exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars, under the pe- 
usity of one Lundred dollars for every such offence. 

See. 9, No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge mnti) the same shall have remained one 
year in his or her possession, and a)l rvueh sales shal! be at pabl.c auction and not otherwise, and 
#} all be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shull be approved of for that purpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

Sec. 10. Noties of every such sale shal) be published for at ast twelve days pr*vions thereto 

in one or more of the daily newspapers printed in the ci y of New York ; end such notice shall 
specify the time and place at which such sale is to take place, the neme of the auctioneer by 
whom the same is to conducted, and a cescriptivn of the goods or articles to be sold. 
See. Li. The surplas money, if any, srising from any euch sale, alter deducting the amount of 
the loan, the inierest then due on the same, and the expenses of the advertisement and sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no such tule had taken place. 

Sec. 12. No pawnbroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided pert or pars of any 
one article or thing, and which article or thing shal! have been offered, entire or collectively, to 
him or her by way ef pawn or pledge. 

See.1$ No pawnbroker «boll, uncer any pretence whatever, purcbare or bay any second- 
hand furniture, metals or cose, or any other art.cle or thing whatever, offered to bim or her as 
& pawn or pledge 

See. 14. Every pawnbrok«r who shall violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or e!- 
ther of the provisions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth section of this 
lide, sball, for every such offevee, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred do}lars. 





si New York, 19h Jan., 1856. 
J EXNISTOON, WCOD & CO., BEG TO GALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
acbouncement of their Glasgow House : 
7 Glasgow, lst Jan., 185%. 

_ We have this day oponed a branch of onr house in London, under the firm ot DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & OO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CKOSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident pariners. 

We take this opportauity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN end Mr. ALFX. 
DEN NISIOUN, Jan., sons ct our Principal, Mr, ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now aud 
have Lecu since ist January, 1554, pares of this house and ail its branches. 

J. & A, DENNISTOUN. 


A™BROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 


Fete, upon Glass, uken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Knamelied und 
4 


¢ ed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warraated. Pho raphs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 7 — . sien 














AS APPARATUS AFTER THK PATENT OF TITE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
b pempony —C. K. WOODWORTH & CO. are row offering for saie a most complete, cheap, 
i ple and eilicient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, pee 
med wns Private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founceries, hotels, watering places, &. 


as 
as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying 1o @. RB. WOODWORTH 
& @O., No. 74 Wall street Ni ¥. Aw <r aa ee 


BEVERAGES. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 
When to any saint I pray, 





I Though till then, I had not heard 
b tball be io Ssiut Peray, Aught about him, ere a tuird 
Hecnane of all the brood, Of s litre passed my lips 
ee did me any A}l gaints else were in eclipse— 
Honk ! have tound that are For bis gentle spirit glide 

um bugs in the Calendar. H With such magic into mine, 
'T That methought such biiss as I did 

a as in Provence, near Vaucluse, Poet never drew from wine. 
Gite’ by she Kone, I found a saint 

P ed by & wondrous juice, Rest he gave me, and refeetion— 
‘ Paoms for the worst complaiat, Chasiened hopes, calm retrospecticn— 
Ta Aas at Avignon that first— Softened images of sorrow, 

0 vs witching time of thirst— Bright forcboings of the morrow— 
Of the Pleat e kuowledge came Charity for what is pest da 

re olie’s name ; ’ od at las 

ety miles of dust that day ; | Vaith in something guod @ 

Ade me welcome Saint Peray. | 


woe uf Wine, 89 bappily panegyrized by the poet, (T. W. Parsons) is one of the beet growths of 
the ohuur” ra is characterised by its delicacy and sprighkUiness, and a flavour that partakes of 
many to Maine and raspberry. It is an excellent light dinner Wine, and preferred by 
Thea i CLARET WINE. 
t ere referred to is of a light bod f d delicate, free from acidity ; 
natural wine oma tw oh £ y, pure, roft, and delicate, free fre y; 
f , h + 
fwioreed with the fall. Lovied rhe a ta a by many to the heavier kinds whieh are re- 
7 
Better kno MANZANILLA, 


be wa by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported have 
it tomate eee qualtied either with Bhenry or Brandy. + thee 7 See 


and sand y soi) tn yee, Ancalusa. The grape fron which it is produced, grows ona poor 


ine is of a celicate straw colour, aud ly wh ; ° 
ens aud extremely wholesome ; it strength 

by } wy mestven ol without hesting or inebriating Like ordinary Sherry > it is universally Grank’ 
eminentl free Lage who prefer it on account of it being much lighter and cheaper, and so 


om ty. All classes arc passionately fona of it, since the absence of alechol 
Alinough ae be J more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts asa tonic, 
found in its a gin of the name is disputed there is lite doubt that ite real e_ymok gy is to be 
are used by on ng resemblance to the bitter flavour of the camomile (manzanilla) which 
If its eulogisue, doctors t0 make a medicinal aud by those of Spain for fomentatious, 
home, say thee congnenane are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygeian qualities, 
dinner wine a Orink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; and as 4 standara 
’ Pronounced by competent judges equal to an y imported, 
BASS’S KasT INDIA PALE ALE, 


This Ale not 
Resting nor heady at see eres or sweetened to please vitiated palates, is therefore neither 


8Uperio: t) jzing—its excellence as a bev e, i ing tot 
communicating wa tee and Malt, the mineral properties of the river water prin FAD 
imently devcrited = rewery, and the scientific skill applied in ite mannfactore, It has peen 
uming bungaloe.< a ae writer as “the dellgbt and solace of the Indian eubaltern in 
re oy nee 4 iy y rival of brandy pawuce ; the drink without which no tiffin can 
i the much-admired tone for invalids, eng poms Sink of ere ee 

The abo , ° of w teriors,”’ 
a etc wh yng om she In ordoary we fom ther Lok becg anlcted t 
mst is ired. but the ng them stronger and more palateable— the taste for them in 
Pewarly well corted re hey invariably improve upon aequaiatance ; and will be found 

toa Gited jer the use of those in whom the stronger k . ped 
Imported aud for Hele b mas wsnally tebrile ae. 


fic Albion. 
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HOTEL 8ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


IE above beanti’nl and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visttors. It occupies 
T one of the most delightful siiuations fo the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifih 
avenue, Twesty *ecoud st eet and Madison ©qeare. 

The hone with be kept cm the American and Kuropean plan, having a Table d’F ote, Bate. 
ant, and Conleci! nary, &c., attached. The rooms wiil be let single or en suite, wib A wit +. 
board. The transient visor will find every acoommodation. and as & permanent reeidenee 2 
will ne fou: d one of the most delightful. Its situation ts ench that all the principal ferries an 
railroad depots can be reseved by omiibusses passing at all times, As o residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled, x 1 

The ur ders'gued a*sures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to rencer bis guests comfortable, The botel nae oe Ge nee mueorenee, and is fur 

hb or i v e «, comfort, and luxury ques 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, t, FRANCIS RIDER, Pr . 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


OUR attention is called te the Mannres manufactured by the Lodi Mauvfartcring Co., from 
the couten's of the Sinks of New York City, and free from offensive odour, called 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 

Pondrette is comp sed of two-thirds nigbt-soil and one third decomposed vegetable fibre. Ta- 
feu je cow posed of inree fourtis night-soil end one fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. ‘ 

There manures are cheaper aud betier adspted for ralsing Corn, Garden Vegetab'es and Grass 
than any other in market. Can be put in eontact with ihe seed without injury, and causes Corn 
and seeds to come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier, and yield one third more than other ma- 
nures, and is a eure preventative against the Cut Worm. 

Two bbis. Poudretie or 100 tbs. Tafeo, will manure an acre of Corn in the hill. Tafea 1} 
cents per B. Poudrette $2 Gu per bbi , or $1 60 for any quantity over 7 bbis., delivered on boar 
vesrel or Railroad, free from auy charge for package or cartage. A pamphlet eontaining every 
information, sent, postpaid, to any one sending their address to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 


No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


A NEW LIGHT.—KEROSENBE, OR COAL OIL! 
Secured by Patents. 
[ae intensity of the light obtained from this oil, will be found to exceed that of any other oil 
or liquid heretofore known tothe public. 

Tis oll being a Pure Distillation from Coal, without the admixture of Spirits of Turpentine 
or ol, is warranted not tobe explosive. Insurance Compani:s allow it to be used witbout 
addiiopal ) remium. : 

Thoee who read or write much at night, will find it a great acquisition, as the light is Remark- 














Steady and Soft to e. , 
el gevera) famivy ure, burning in Steam boats, Shipping, Railroad Cars, Churehes, Factories, 
Hotels and Light-houses, this ofl is as yet eneqnalled. ‘ 

It burns brilliant/y, without Smoking or Crusting the Wick ; does not deteriorate or evaporate 
by exposure, and is not affected by the coldest weather. 

The various patented Lamps to be found at the store of the undersigned, are recommended as 
the best adapted to the peculiar quulities of the oi], each lamp giving a light equal to two eix 
fot gas burners. 

This 0:1 can be used in Camphene and Sylvie Oil Lampe and can be adapted to chandeliers tor 

otels, © Resid . aod Steamers. 

Hotels, Country Residences URTRNS. Agents ot 


iscount to whol.sale dealers. A 
aS Genel Ceseels 9 wae THE NORTH AMERICAN KEROSEXE 00., 
57 Beaver Strect, New York. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER &4 ROGERS, IMPORTER’ OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl~ .athorized Agentsin the United Statesfor the [lus 
W trated London News, whichthey supply by singie bers topurch ,to annuslsub 

ecribers and tothe wholesaletrade. 

Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverythingofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles aud sieges. 

Volame 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6,18556. Completesetsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 

Foreign Newepapersdeliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrivalofthest 











HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSORIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a la- Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 60 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Russi, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 wo #0 dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, OE rues td 
°. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
: te subserivers im the CATY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
ror 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUCR WILLMER. Agert, 
CHARLES WILLMER, Oy Pulton Bereet (lod Floor) , New York. 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpoo!. 








FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 

9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Tectiaten 

1 Gold medal, for 1855, from the American Institut»—the ooly gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Fishing Rods, Reele and takle inthe U.S. The above first Class 
been awarded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton St., N. Y., for the best Fishing , Reels and 
Tackle of ali kinds. J. & J.C. C., request the inspection cf wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequelied stock of ihe above artic'es many of which are reduced in prices. 

Kvery description of Netting for sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Seueewood roles of the best quality 

Rods, Reels Ac., made and repaired. 

A fresb supply oi Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROGERS’ TABLE-TALEK—A DAINTY BOOK. 
D. APPLETON & CO... 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Will Publish in a Few Days, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE TALK OF SAMUBL ROGERS, to which is added 
PORSONIANA, Edited by the Rev. Alex. Dyce. 1 Vol.,12mo. Oloth $1. 

The volume mag be rega-ded as a literary legacy left by Semuel Rogers to the nation. He 
knew that Mr. Dyce was taking notes of his conversations, and that he meant to print them. We 
buve every reason to be ratisfied with the manner in which Mr. Dyce has performed his pleasams 
task, The book chiefly consis:s of recollections of (he noteb!e men in politics, art and literature, 
with whom Kogers throvghout his long life associated.—London Literary Gazette. 

D. A. & Co. have recently published, 
1L.—THE oe IN MADRID ; Or, Sketches of the Court of Isebella lI. 1 vol, 
s 


* It is &@ mirror, & pieture, a photograph of Spain and the Spaniards '’— Boston Bee 

II.—RACHEL GRAY. A Tale Founded on Fact. By Julia Kavatagh. Author of “@cace 
Lee,” &c. lvol.12mo. Paper covers, £0 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

A volume pi d by the Ath of on as ** her best written book.’’ 

III.—THE CONFIDBNTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON RONAPARTE 
With Mts Brother Joseph. With Two Portraits. 2 vole. 12mo. Cloth, 

** These volomes afford a deeper ins'ght into the man and his motives of action ihan any bio- 
grapby yet written. In these letters he lives and speaks for bimseif.”’ 








i fi ded by mail. 
 rtbediptlensrencives forevery Newspaper or Periodiea|publishedin GreatBritain,Irelend, 
he Cortioent of Earope, Eest — = ina,or any part ofthe world. 
i 1 in quantities. 
— CHARLES K. WILLMER 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


“ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIPTY YRARS. 
be Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, arenow 
os ped ge ye d inf tion can be had on application at the Agene 
j tes aud eve ormation can 5 
rospectus, with ra oD ry 4a WALL STREET. geney 
OBST. 8. BUCHANAN. 
THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invaités. 7 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO, Anex ly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNKSSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $1500 per dosen, 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported 


EXTRA CHDICE OLD PORT. Rottled in Oporto 1848. $12.00 per doren. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers df Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
i 


this. lion. 
ASHE ES SOARM EOUE suBads SiamGTtt mene, 2 
UBLIN 8 . 80 z , &e., 
ete. For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 


He great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demsnd amongst 
those consumers who er a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anythin; 
yet in use ie acknowledged by all that try it, and its merits ouly need to be known, whence it 

will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
tnat common Saleratus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health ot her children will not fail to use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach. secretes in the system, and is the cansu 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIXT- 
ETI: JALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 

of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Seda for making short biscuit, and all kinds ofcake. None 
will dispute this ater trying it. 

Manulac' ured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 














TO SOUTHERNERS, 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, un“‘er toe name of *' Saratoga’? water, and saits, under the 
name of ** Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon ret ys in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons bnying these articles desire and think they are purchasing *Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
diteh water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are pots artificial ecm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons Gesiring the effect of Congress Wa- 
ren, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress Water. fre- 
quently producing criping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomack and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics diseoived in ordinary water—while Congress WatzR produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has ba i)tup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportuvity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strengt! of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public os ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its genuine.ess that it isin bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; only of those 
you can rely on—ConGress Water end none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Water, vit: *‘ ConGress Water—C & W.”— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not } aney 4 
even the virtues of the common Seidiitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
GREss Water artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey avy, 
as follows :—‘* jt is impossib! r bine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft for the 
amount ordered, can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine ConGress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHIT 


EK. 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
I AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 


brands of Cham: é, including tneir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions cf all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including weir Celebrated BuRLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received f-esh every morning from the most approved Dairies. Al! of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing couutry adjacent thereto. 











TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to bealth in a few days, after many years of great 
nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the meansofcore. Wil) send (i ee) the pre- 
scription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


aa A. LANGE, 
MANUPAGTURER OF 


GILT MOULDINGS, 


RNAMENTED PICTURE AND LOOKING FLASS FRAMES, 206 Wiliam Street, eor- 
ner of Frankfort, New York, 


TO SOUTHERW TRAVELLERS. 
pare ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBIL 
and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the 
commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoen, or KOANO. 
Weinesiay afterseon arrive in Norfolic next day and connect next morning with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE tbroagh to the above places by Railroad. reaching New Orleans in 


five days. Fare to Norfolk, inclu and $8 00; ze Pas 00. 
LUDLAM © PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway, 


After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual, Fareto 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 Ov. 

















ROMAS McNULLEN 44 Reaver Street, N. Y. 


FARss FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be proc 
epp!yipg (post paid) to 
; J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. Wi 


POEH’S WORES._-A NEW VOLUME. 


PUSLIZHED THIS DAY 


RTHUR GORDON PYM. A Romance of the Sea, with Stories of Humour, anda few Bs- 
says. By Edgar A. Poe. l2me. Cloth. $i. 

“ The present volume contains some of Mr. Poe's mort remarkable preduction. The nawtieal 
story of “Aribur Gordon Py) m’’ wus written at an a period of his literary life, is the longest of 
bis fictions, and the only exhibitien we have of bis abiiities in a protracted and sustnined narra- 
tive. The humourous tales which follow were, in the anther’s own , among the moss 
perfect and su 1 ot hie performances ; and «il readers will agree that the discussion res- 
pecting the Automaton Chets Pla) er of Meelzel is eharacteristically ingenious and cooclusive. 

** Tue publisher has now finished the complete collection of the Woiks of E¢gar A. Poe, ort- 
ginaily contemplated The series of volumes, of which this is the fourth, embreces, it is be- 
lieved, everything written by bim whieh he bimscl: would have wished thus to preserve.’’ 


Also, a New Edition of 


POF’S CONPLETE WORKS. With a Memoir by Rufos Wilmot Griswold, and Notices of 
bis Life and Genius by N. P. Wilisand J. R. Lowell. In4 vols. Price $4 90. 


SIMMS’ NEW WORK. 
NOW READY. 

HARLEMORT, THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE; A Tale of Kentucky. 

more Simms, Esq., autbor of ** Guy Rivers,’’ &c. Lliuetrated by Darley. 
l2ms. Price $1 25 

‘* This domestic legend !s founded rpon actual events of e-mparatively recent oceurrence ia 
the state of Kentucky. However strange 'he facts may appear in the sequel—however im con- 
fliet with what are usually supposes to be the sensibilities ana characteristics of woman, 
are yet wu ably true; most of them having been conclu vely established, by the 
testimony, before # court of justice. Very terrible, indeed, was the tragedy to which they con- 
duc'ed—one that startled the whole country when it took place, and woe mournful 
whieh wiil long be remembered.’ 


Ay 
nl vol. 


JUS? PUBLISHED 

MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. - The Shakespeare Parer sof the late Wm. Mecin: 
(Vol. 3, of Misceilanies) Annotated by Dr. Mackenzie In} vol., limo. Priee —_ LEP, 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS. first portion of the Miscel'areons Writings of 
the late Dr. Maginn. Annotated by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vola. 12mo, cloth. Pcrtrait. $2. 

For more than e anarter ofa ceniury, the most remarkable magazine eriter of his time was 
the late William Maginn, LL.D., well known as the Sir"Morgen Odoherty of Blachweood’s Ma- 

ine, and as the principal centributor, for many years, to Fraser’s and other periodicals, The 

eombined learning, wit, eloquence, eccentricity, and hnmou- of Maginn, had cbtained for him 
(long betore his death, in 1843) the title of the modern Rabelais. His magazine articles Posse as 
extraorcinary merit. He had the art of putting « vest quantity of animal +piris Upon paper, bus 
his graver articles—which contain sound and seri. us principles «f criticism—are earnest ‘and 
well reasoned. 

e*s On reeeipt cf the retail price, eny of the above will he sent by mail. 


tage paid. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, $4 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


R, MEMOIRS OP RLKANAH WATSON, Inclad'ng Journa’s of Trayels in Burope and 

7 e+ sora yoy hd to oo ws Correnpendgaes with Pnablic Men, and Reminiscenses- 
and incidents of .he Revolution. Edited by bis sun, Winslow C. Watson. In one octa’ ume 
ot 48) pages. Price $) 50. naka 

* ee . It is not to be wepteved * that the Journal fn qnestion should be of a singularly inter- 
esting character,—even rising to the rank of au impo.tent contribution to Americ _ 
ee eee (Phila.) ar 

ut all that is mor ‘al of this man of Revolutionary times has been cathered to h 

thers ; and his sou, Winslow U. Watson Keq, here presents us with @ volume ot pte KL td 
whose only fault is its br vity —Evening Post. 

We cas promise our readers a treat in the perusal of this vivid chronicle of the olden time — 
Home Journal. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


OUR CHURCH MUSIC. A Book for Pastors and People. 


By Richard Storrs Willis. 12 
mo., B33 pp. Price 5) cents. 
It is fail of interest to tne pastor, the cho'r, «né@ the congregation.—Journal of Commerce. 


it is worth reading, inughing over, and thinking about.—Troy Daily Whig. 
It abounds in true ph'losooheal criticism of both music and men — vier and Exqutrer. 
Numerous and extended notices atcest the rare valne of this tide publication. 


SERMONS FOR TAB TIMES. By Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of ** Vill ’ 
te ay Locke,” &c. 12 0, 60pp. Price 75 ae u ange aaa, 
n our day, when mnddy beads do se greatly abound, a volume of such siu 
erfal and illuminating S:xon, is of the highest worth —Church Journal. echt petit 
The discourses are remarkable for their rimplicity, yet they evince rare intellectual power 
i Uy. page gives race g of jen genius - the —— vening Transcript. - 
ey are so practical and sens ble that they w read with profit and - 
sons who are seekers after truth.— Boston Daily Advertiser. ‘ one peachens By oh pee 
One of the most characteristic, if not one of the most extraordinary volumes of the day.—Ca- 


Kingsley is a power’c)] writer, whether his works are novels or terious.—HarYford Courant. 
DANA & COMPANY, Publishers, 381 Broadway. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


NjEIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new 
I we Instruction (:ecently patented by the United States Goveramant 2 eA nen 
witbont special talent for writing, and without the aid of a master, may, in his own room, become 
w Sey business penmen. T pines ccurse ot oe books, 8 by 16 inches in sise, with a 
pamphie ining an exp! i stem and very fall dir F 
sent by mall, Loe ard mage ~ receipt of 2 o - 7 eciious to learners, will be 

e first educationists of the ve given their opinion tnat an 

use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERC SE3, in one fortnight ft Kimests ‘i 
the beanty end rapidity of bis writing, for any counting-honse in the world, 

Copies of the pamphie! ean be obtained by applying to the publishers 

WM. 8. MACLAURIN & CO, 
345 Broadway, New York. 


C. 8. FRANCIS & CO, 252 BROADWAY, N. ¥,, 


ROUGH their LONDON refal 
_ gi tet for which latins cpeioe teat oa eae nm mi bee ree 
the business. The same attention to an erde for a single book as for a quantity. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, PUBLISHED IN LONDON. 
And Cheap Lists from the principal dealers in Second-hand Books received by every steamer. 
English and American Periodicals 
Supplied, and served carefully and faithfully to Subscribers throughout the city, or sent by mail 


tothe cenntry. Orders from any part of th orid, wi Lane \ 
in New York will be promptly attended o miyee Peery Tone Cipeeeann enpeane 


THB DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. 


HE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM; Or, The Birth and Karly Growth of To- 
leration in the Province of ~~ : With a Sketch of the Colonization Soon the Chesa- 
peake and its Tributaries preceding the Removal of the Goverament from St. Mary’s to Anna- 
polis ; and a Glimpse of the Numbers and General State of Scciety, of the Religion and Legisla- 
tion, of the Life and Manners, of the Men who Worshipped in the Wilderness, at the First Rude 
Altar of Liberty. By Geo. L. Pavis, cf the Bar of Baltimore. One vol., 12mo. Price $1. 

The main object of this volume—one which cannot fail. especially at present, to interest the 
student of American history in every part of the United States—is 10 trace the birth and earliest 
growth of our rel'gious liberty ; to give (what has never yet been in print) the name of ¢ 
person who sat d the celebrated Toleration Act; to sketch the lite- 
and character of each member ; to furnish a key to the faith of a large majority ; and to present 
with the utmost fairness and fidelity, the claim of the early Roman Catholic colonists to the ho- 
nour of foundieg the first principles of religious liberty in America. 

“* The author, a Marylander by birth, enters upon his task cun amore, evincing @ profound ve- 
neration for the efforts and intentions of the first settlers, gathering up the events as he would 
delicate flowers in a garden, and grouping them gracefally together, presents them to the reader 
to admire their beauties and enjoy the fragrance that ever clings te them.’’—Baltimore Ameri 
ean. 














Seribner’s Latest Publications. 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By E. Laurence. 2 vols., 12m0. $2 56, 
LIFE OF SKRGEANT 8. PRENTISS. Edited by bis Brother. 2 vols., 12mo, $2 50. 
CYCLOP ADIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURES. By E. 4. &G. L. Duyekinek. 2 vels. 
royal octavo, $7 00; half calf $10 00. (Sold by subscription.) 
For the Ice of any of these books, itted to the Publish 
the U States, postage paid, by 





» they will be sent to any pert 
CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan Street, New York. 


YH MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to 
r re volume of Vocal and Iustrumenta) Music (4 pages & 208 a = 








alndncements 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. Musical Intelligence: Musical ture : Genena!: Literature 
of the choicest quality. 
RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C©O., 


iam Street, New York, issue Foreign 


48 Will . 

B A ROCE ER SSirees OF CREDIT on she following Cities nee 
Alexandria, Carisrahe, nee i 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid ’ rity i 
} Drenden Mareeilles, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, . Dusseldort, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sie nua, 

Berne Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, Sevilie, 
Bordeaux Genoa, Mulhouse, Scettin, 
Boulogne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, | 
Brussels Hamburg, Henttio. Sydney, N.S Ww. 

; .’ aéeira, aarin, 
Basle om flere. — Au ye mer 
Bomb: Heidelberg, apies, ‘rieste, 
Batavia’ Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Beyrout, Kandy, Ceylon, Oporte, Vevey, 
Cairo 5 Biverpool, Oleron, Vienna, | 
Coblentz London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, Leghorn, 4 Warsaw, 
Cadiz, * — seme, Zurich, 
Columbo, Ceylon 

Ts FOR ‘tora, agp CHINA ON i ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
— OED! TION OF LOND 
oncies at 
sugmpese Ao anton Shanghai, Calentta, 
Hong Kong, Bombs Ys Madras, 


OREDITS FOR AUETELELA ON THE BANE OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
at 


Brenehes and A. + e+e. Hunter River. 






Maitland an Newcastle. eswe 

Brisbane and Ipswich... 2.6 secre ceesces cee cece .. Moreton Bay. 
Vestas, Doanqnes $ we 

Sas em in oss a ee 

Ballarat. 

Sandhurst AGENCY. ...0..e sce ececee coe cee cee coe cee cee cceene ces sBOndigo, 

Ovens Agency. 





5 Rue de la Paix 


MUNRO O., American Bankers, No- > Kue ds titular 


RS OF CREDI for Mercantile purposes. 






J 







the following cities: 
, Heldelbe bers, Malta, Rome, 
lomman Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
The Hague, Marsei'les Seville, 
Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
Leipsick, Messine Smyrna, 
. Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Liege, Munich Stockholm, 
London, Naples Trieste, 
-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, Lucca, Panu, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo Vienna, 
Hamburg, Madrid, isa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, a frags, Zurich. 





Mal Rig 
New York—No. 8 Wall Street. eons on Paris = short or 60 days’ sight; also 
Na BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 


CANADA LIFE aGETRANES COSER AST. 
Capital,.......-..... 000,000, 
Accumulated ‘Fund “8990: 000. 
Annual Income.. oe - 


Bo pnceme os Mensgement, the Seeastonant of funds in Canada at ani raies of interest, and 












premiums lower than those of the majority of offices, yet safer, because onrzying a larger 
allowance for conti , are t the cbaracteristics of this Company. The Public are 
invited to compare its progress and position, e a in reterence to its Accumulated Assur- 
ance F with of any other i of cor ding duration and extent. 





those 
At the date of the last published balance-sheet. the total iiabilities were $688,744, and the total 
arsets $976,116, showing a balance in the Company’s favour ot $287,372. The last year’s dividend 
¢ awarded to assured in Mutual ovens ¢ ~~ than one year’s gyanding was equivalent 
t. nm the gross premiums received in the year. 

Astennew sotapented of aaleeny or special kinds: For life, with or without profit; Endow- 

ments ; Haif-credit ; ou ye Lives and Survivorship. Annuities immediate and deferred. 

ATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 
































. FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
i 
io) Half Premiam | Whole Prem. | At 60, or death | At 65, or death 
< | With Profit | With’t Profit | j5) seven years | rem’dr of life if earlier. if earlier. 
| sis $173 3 9% $188 $213 $196 
30 2 23 201 10 02=CO«| Bas 2 73 2 3X 
35 ; 4 232 1 23 2 46 8 48 2 92 
4 278 1 44 2 88 4 65 3 71 
 aialled ts information and all requisite papers may be obtained on application to 


“tHUMAS M, SIMONS, Secretary. 


Hamilton, C. W., December, 1855. 
I Ag FOR CORNS, Bunions, CALLOSITING, 


isorde by a New and Peculiar 

AS 4 cy = iropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, Regent street, London, and No. 50 

, sive ari Geren by the — 1 Family and Nobility ot Great ‘Britain to 

pin ae ate consnited froma 10 o'clock in the untill 4 in the afrernoen ally 
on excepted,) at NO. “OL ELEVENTH STREET. ETWEEN FIFTH AND | SIXT 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPEs, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same floor with the Gallery. 


iF Cc ti f Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Phdaevopha, Lite and Cabinet and Miniatare sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


WeMBROTYPES—e New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 


by i aid Daquerrestype -s, Portraits, or Busts, by this peecen. A large number can 


be produced at a nominal expense. Daguers otypes in every style 


B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 
RICH BRONZE CLOCES, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTsS, 
RR cktvED THIS DAT PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 
variety of FRENCH FANCY GOODS 


—for sale cheap. Also a larfe and beautiful he ot 
of entirely new designs—0r OS DELIERS AND GAS FIXTUR 


E. V. HAVQUWOUR, 561 and 563 Broadway. 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days . 



















Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Arago,.......Saturday...... January 12) Arago.....Wednesday......February 12 
Falton, ee or Febra’y 9] Fulton .-Wednesday......March 12 
Arago Saturday...... March 8| Arago Wednesday April 9 
WONes... cee Saurday...... April 5; Fulton, ....Wednesday. May 7 
Arago...... Paturday...... May 3| Arago ....-Wednesday......June 4 
Fulton... ..- Saturday...... May Sl! Fulton, ...Wednesday...... July 2 
ED cos eee Saturday... ... Juve 23 | Arago..... Wednesday...... July 39 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... July 26 | Falion,....Wednesday......Augnst 27 

Pt 666 ced Saturday... ... August 23| Arago.....Wednesday..... Septem’r 24 
Fulton... ... Saturday . Septem. 20 | Fulton,.,..Wednesday,..... October 22 
Arago ... ... Saturday... ... October : Arago,....Wednesday...... Novemb. 19 
Fulton ,.... Saturday... ... Novem. Fulton,.,..Wednesday......Decemb. 17 





These Steamers were built cupreamiy for 1 maa euretes, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery to ensure safety and 

. The ships bave five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps bein 1g free to work the 
safety of the vessel aud passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 








But a Few Left.—THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANAC for 1856. Our sup- 
ply of this elegant ablication is nearly exhausted. Early application will be requisite to se- 
eure copies. At the reduced price of 25 cents, post-paid, to .ny —— in the Union or Cana- 
das, they go off fast. McK KE, 

Manager, Foreign Howe fice, ‘Sun Building, New York. 
Dublin Tribune.—Having secured the sole agercy for Amerten for this popular new 
paper, devoted to the interests of *‘ Young America,’’ I shall be shortly ia receipt each week of 
@ regular supply tor subserib 1s and the trade. Terms ou application. ©, McKEE, 
Manager, Foreign News Office 89 Nassau Street, Sun Building, New York. 








Journals.—We import reguiarly from London the great penny 
weeklies, viz: Casseil’s Illustrated Pami'y Paper, $2 per year ; London Journal, $2 

Re nolds’ Miscellany, $2 per year ; Family Heral?, $2 por year. The four, one pal, qi six 
dol Specimens of a | on receipt of 1234 cents. These papers contain ee Pa “kee tales 


80 each reprinted in this country. 
Manager, Foreign News Office, 899 Nassau frees New York. 


London Penn 





A Princely | Paper.—THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS for 1856, will be an 
immense advance Q| we preceding wonderful issues. Coloured supplements, and other novel- 
ties, will oceasionally be given. Subscribers desiring to secure ali the Double numbers, Co- 
loured supplements, and large presentation plates. without extra charge, should ad their 
subscription to the undersigned, ¢ by reduced rate of $9 per year ; $4 50 for eix months. 
McKEX, Manager Foreign News Office, 89 Nassaw Street. 








100 Volumes of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS on hand—some in very 
beautiful and sadstantial binding. We keep the lorgest stock in Ax erica of these oe and 
also of the back numbers for the wants of subscribers and the trade. C. McKE 

Manager Foreign News Office, Sun Building. NW. ¥. 


FAMILY HERALD, REYNOLDS’ MISCEL- 
Ay about 


Any volume not in stock can be io vrsseres 
Manager, Foreign News Ofice, 89 Nassau y—hary New York. 





Volumes ofthe LONDON JOURNAL, 
LANY, CASSELL’S PAPER on hand. 
four weeks from London. 


Punch loses none of its excellence. We take subscriptions at the reduced rate of Five dol- 
lars per year, or six months fcr C. Me 
“Manager, Foreign News Agency, 89 Nassau Street, "NW. ¥. 


A Dollar’s Worth of Specimens.—For One Dollar, I will mail to any address 
one copy of each of the following celeorated London papers :—The Iliustrated London News— 
The Illustrated Times—The Picture Times—Punch—Caseell’s Lilustrated Family Paper—The 
London Journal—Family Herald—Reynolds’ Miscellany—Daily London Times (The Thunder- 
er) —News of the Week — Womly Times—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. Any person desiring to 
imspsct the leading Pom ¢ of London, wit! be able to do so on receipt of this list. 

+ McKEE, Manager, Foreign News Ofce, £9 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





A List of Subscription Prices Sipe Furopean papers “a be mailed gratis, 
and free of postage, to any address in the Union, b McKEE 
Manager, Foreign News Agency, £9 pA-2.. Street, "N. ¥. 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Koxbary, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HU MOUR, from the worst serofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except i» two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pisos on theface, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bile 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the month ‘and stomach. 
Three to five bottles wil] care the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles willcure all humoar in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure canning ofthe ears and biotches among the hair. 
Four tosix will cure corrupt and running ulcere. 
One bottle will cure sealy eruptions of theskin. 
or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A Supenete always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 





Copies of Testimonials. 
[From his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon IIT., , paces ot France.] 
Je certifie que M. Levi exleve leg eors avec une extreme 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


ror his esent Duke of Cleveland. ] 
Heat hat Br Lat bas cos rad 


CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 
[From the Most Noble the © Marquis of Landsdowne } 


Mr. N. 1 extracied u corn ffom me with perfect facility and success. 
yar uae DSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


z 


[From Robert Ferguson, Esq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain. ] 
an LEVI bas most skillfully “extracted two corns from my on. A giving me the slight- 


est pain. T FERGUSON, M. D. 
y Queen street, May Fair, Londor, March 8, 1838. 


From Thomas C. Butler, Jr., Esq.—A member. of my family was operated upon in New Or- 

leans, in March iast, ia my presence, by Doctor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
e'buntons without pain, which had been extremely painful for many years, affecting the 
th very much. The rellet | has been entire from excruciating pain, and there is no return o 

suffering. To Bev aba suffering irom like cause, I would recommend them . nore them reef 
moved by Dr. as an effectual cure. THOMAS CG. BUTL 

Oineinnat, Avg. Sixth street, opposite Medics! College. 

From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr Levi, I beg leave to testify to his successfal skil 
in having perfectly removed a large bunion of long stand , without constng an in 

Pb hiladelphia, July 27, 2. ‘J. F No. 4 Boston row. 

In addition to the above authenticated testimonials, many thousands more in his sion 
( which are several from bore of he highest rank) ean be seen by mg =f him with a 
i “J office, 91 ELEVYNTH STREET, between 5th and 6th Aveupes, yo Yor 

. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON 


Deeuwes ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic a of great 
to persons debilitated by sickness and d ia. Prepared only b: 
ELLUG & CO., Obemiste. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL BLAXIN OF GaRU 
635 Broadway, and 250 Y Fourth Avenue, 





tit 

tae te looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderfu! medicines of the 
day, a8 that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
tumour in thesystem ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it bas to stert. There are 
~s ifs nor ands, nor ha’s abeont it, suiting some cases but not rs. I —— over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. 1 know the effects of it Corey Tt has already 
done some of the greatest = te done in Massachusetts. [I gave ito children rN es old : to 
eld le ca I have uny, — appa children, whose flesh was soft and 

restored to a perfect wate or hes th by one bo 

To who are eabject toa sick headache, one Botte win alwayscureit. It gives great re- 

= catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
lated by it. Where the Low 4 is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 

bm = of thet functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they a! peur in from fourdaystoa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yyareet Née &@ new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever eqereary. > the best we hand enough of it, 
Price $1. Manufactured Py ONALD ao NNED 120 Warren street, Roxbary 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J . W. Dyott & Sons Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyeer, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. oore, Buffalo; Lyman & Bro’ To- 
torto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & 00., 15 Charter Street, New Orleans, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSUR ANOB COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERIC 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
SST ABLISAED 2 1820. 
CAPITAL 83, on O00. 
With a large accum Surplus 
‘HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among oy 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER#: 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans ited on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra S coanabe for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale. 


YORK REFERERS, 
> Sank 


State of New York, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. 





Ts GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withunt a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been seal 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “‘ conquering and to conquer.”’ "There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable ar peer To ladies it is Jeerevan y lL and on children’s heads it 
ree the feundation ofa head ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
and commands an extensive sale throng’ oat Europe. 
BOGLE'S "ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
mens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and ta turns 
Hair to @ beantifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. ‘In short, the inventor 
person who bas carefally used i +. ad LA in the Pe taper Do that this is the best Hair 


world. Itisnow err iyrs 
BMPOUND — that usually unpleasant operation 


OLIENT SHAVIN 

Bn « decided tuxary. 
BOGL2E’# HESEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA Freckles or Tan trom the 
shortest it article for wate 


possible time, and is acknowledged to be the v. 
Boston ; o. H. RIN 


wettemioens retail, of W. BOGLE, Aon wee 
New York; HAVILAND HAR Aly ¢ g THANOE, 


ond Orleans. 





id. we ms . 
cod King sre nage World. OOLLBY, a er: 


GUE IN T 
the Astor eee nis Toreee ay Daa 





o—Read the testimony of 
HLER’S FEVER AND 


stor Hi je 1854. 
Cuss. D. Damien, Beq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the’ 3600 you agr 3 ore moet 
medicine did net cure 3 being « tly remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
tor several moaths wi h jeundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
by a tT cure Teal aera ease ° gage course bid were recommended to me by 
shall r 
friend, ~ great Stereo ai. ecommendthem with perfect confidence in 
sali € R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also Phystctans 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of — noffever and ague,and havenever knowna 








person to have a second chil after cemmencin 
WwW wits A fh ELL, M. >. Allentown, N, J. 
From the professional character ote from the Hon. Thi Dr N wo epee co 
of Drs, Newel ed, esteem 
peamtlch these gentlemen, wit sine by them bier, are saiplalors this Sta State, T ‘take ple and thee 
nee ep worthy o! co! tating 
ew k, N.J (THEO. PRELIN 
Bold by BOTD 4 PAUL No Lavo hambers street CLICKENER Hag A 
Barclay street; C,H. RING, corner john street and way iB. bSHTON gare 
snd corner Canal oS ig pene F . WEL £06. No. 115 
street New York. By GILBERT OTT a50NS SP hia, Penn, 
A. A. BoLowoxs 8 tah Gas WRIGHT & 8 CO. . Orlean sasand EN. SLO. 
way, N.Y. mute R, Ne. 3a 
U ¥: P se 
i es pe yee 
the heats of Summer THE BLOOD. For this Darpese the oned all 
taal article ever discovered Is Di. | *$ TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, rich and delight. 
of sPaNisH SARSAFARILLA, with many 
fine loaf sugar, 





& STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and 


1. MOULINTOCE 
| Syrup, made from the concentrated juices 
ar oon eke iecmronciee sn Px “744 - 


’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed 


every of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From 
to has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM @nd SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Blotches, Ulcers, caroni¢ 
=— tye ooh 1 the most serious rs arising from the impuri- 
an. Se en 
Bold by all Druggists. . «1 POUSEMAN & Co. 
Proprietors, N a reet, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent x of fr ht, to 

™ weet $10 te ea od, free of freig’ any part ofthe United 





to eradicate from the system 


J. Phillips Phenix, Eaq. 


w 
HAMILTON te late Governor of 
7, Ba. 
James Gallatin, & John H, Hicks, Esq. 


ARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul. 
Hon. Judge ¢ ‘am bell. 
Samnel ‘Wetmere, five. 1 : 





John Cryder, 
MEDIOAL ekantie, 
JOHN ©. ConeaAr. 3 , 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 


EO. M. ENEVIFT Genera ‘Agent for the United States. 





TROROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF manag hn Sa ae 

aioe at tbe Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New Y asY 58 
Thorough, because his agency embraces most ot the best and most widely cireulating jour- 
om of ail thee cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and caretally filed 
= bf convenient examination of adver isers, affording & choice selection of any desirable num- 


ad = ~ + because bis practical experience and observation qualify him to comm: 
welbebie reliable information and important facts in regard to tho orinainle of elvertiien as 
practic a operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 
and ouemesre merits of the various papers. 
III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best 
—— by the proprietors to make 
ve 


papers of the whole co: 
contracts and give receipts for subscriptions a nd ai’ 





HCWARD LIPS INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Bro cor. of Park 
His OOMPARY, HAyR, roa ASEL co aes Cabitet: Malis iwsunanoe 
Life, ors limited period. vourable terms, either for the whole duration of 


Policies — ype lives of debtors, and for b: 
J wna ae for crown me SF wgye ead ng asiness purpeses generally. 
orncraLe Per ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign porte, at a Reduced pre 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Ha! J ‘essereau 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, N gy p—AYt oy 4 
Robert Schell! John Wm. N. McIntire, Bevjamin 
George W. Riggs, ) aah 8. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutil 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Sn N. H. Wolfe. Alexander Mutt, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heary i Albert Ward, Jobn S. Harris,’ 
Henry 8. Leverich, ewe Joho L. Buckley, > we, Gocrpe | Olark, 

wM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB  SERSE, President. 


Medical iners. 
Cuag.es D. Sura, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Epw F .D., 4 Char 
n attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to So'elock, + M.) agen Gtoent 
Joun T. Mercatr, M.D., Consulting Physician.’ 8. CamBRELENG, Ee. Counsellor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LiFe ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Late National Loan Fund 1 Life Assurance Society.) 





Orrice or THE emenee saene rn THE UNITED Stars, rises 
HE Undersign ec ve notice that the name ofthe National Loan Fund 
THES of Lantos, has ee cane hanged by an Act of Parliament to which the R Borat Assurance Assent was 


ae on the 2nd Pa A 4 last, to 
IN TERNATIONAL LIFE JSSURARCE SOCIETY, 
is ee uuu to receive app’ for Life Assuraace on the most favourable terms, 
Famptits the Rates of Premium can snout the Onin ee eT 7l WALL 
8T T, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout = Uni. Sta 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Ro! Caled q 


©. Edward Habicht. B. F. Wheelrig 
pow G. — rag j Henry Lodiam, - 
J. Dillon. Coxscurne Couxser—J. W = 
oo ares. 6 ay atthe 0 an ymer 
Local Board irectors meet @ nesday at t 2 0 ice, Street, 
= 1 basiness connected with the Society's op aoe Rose ee 
ot promptness and attention to parties = cases of yen >) me Loans, 


all Policies are —L at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 


The Examiners meet daily st the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o'clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 




















at GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the h Com 
the State of New York for the pense of all Policy- = in the U C iat ent - ae 





. E. HA ABIC HT 
. @. HOLBROOKE. 


} General Agents. 





tS 


necessity of this mode of construction. The for p are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, cccccoccec es Cabin,. seeveces $190 00 


oui oo coe coo Reeeae Pree soe 75 00 
From Havre or Sout ampton to New York, « soe 0 con aE P ogeipes oe: So nenee. 


To Passengers going to London these Steamers offer the advantages ot eachomy , both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
m board. All a =e Newspapers must pase throngh the Post-office. 


ee Frei ht or Passage apply to 
a MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 
avre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO.. Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL Male 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage... ... ..- «+.++++-81 50 | Second Cabin Passage. @eceseds oo oe 
. ‘A FROM pete TO LIVERPOOL. $75 
Jef Cabin Passage. ...-.+- «+ see oes pate (See ond Cabin Pansage......... 6.65. eee 
iY - B@~ The sh on call at Halifax. %0 

0° ose Cant. Lan 


Persia,.. oo. cscs cecsecee ses Ompt. Jaan Camads,oocccecccccceces 
Arabia. eet STONE. 


ee eee eeeereee 


Africa, occcese t. HARRISO oe 
These vessels carry # clear whee ‘light at ‘their mast head—green on starveurd bow—red on port 





Canada.......From...... me EE m0 = SE » Fobroary $7, 1866. 
FDA 0 0.0.00.0000009 9.0009 06% AE EOSs 0 «++ Wednesday ... .....6.... March 

AMOTICE. 6.00. 0000s ccc 0s + BOMOM 6 cee eeee Wednesday....... a arch 12" “ 
Africa . apeace.soetes . N. York .eeee-Wednesday..............March 19, “ 
Arabia odeceeee + 20 0ces BOMOM oe ee oe eee Wednesday......... e+s.-March 26. “ 
Persia... ....0.0s I”. 4. oils Ee 260.06 600 oS 0.66.00 66000005 April Q 
Mn ccce co cece Pt soecceess DT 6.00000 ¢6enaa April 9, * 
ET ot baht acenethadal  eebanmeege eS cocee soocs cpa “@ * 
America... sss -BOston,,.+..- ... Wednesday... .... eooees April 23, * 


surgeon on rd. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweitre 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therein 


For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERS. 


The Ships comprising thia line are 

The ATLANTIC... .....Uaps. West | The PACIFIC... .... Capt. E.prinar. 

The BALTIC,....... Capt. Vomstoox. | The ADRIATIC. «e.--Oapt, GRaFTon. 
These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government gervice, every care bes 
bee: taken in their [av eeeenn y 4 also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
d for and comiort. Price of passage from 
pon al York to Tovenneel in ‘first pos Ian S130, ; in secona ao. $75. Kxcienive use of extra size state 
From Liverpool to New York, £%0 and £20. An experienced surgeon attached to 











poe oye ship. No berths can be secured unti: paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Wednesday... .......-.. . December 12 Saturday... + se eeeseees+ December 15 
Wednesday... 222.22. - ae " Saturday,............ ++. December 29 
Raturday.............. .. January Saturdav,. nSecciccues cco i 12 
Saturda . January 0 Wednesd Pp d 3 
. February 2 Wednesd 6 
February ¥ Wedn 20 
Mere Wednesd 5 
March 5 Wednesday 19 
March 29 Wednerda: 2 
April 12 Wednesday 16 
April 26 Weduesday. sO 
May 10 Wednesday M 
.May 24 w 2 
-+..-dune 2 Wednesda ll 
coe wee Oeeertes une ll Wednesday 2 
Wednesday. 4 








And every alternate Saturday and every alermate ‘Wednesday. 


For ty 
freien DT COLLIN LINS «. Na ~~ 56 Wall screet, New York. 
Bown SHIPLEY & © 
TEPER KINNARD & 80. 27 Austin Friars, London. 
The owners a silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 
PR men Bet lading aad theretor and the value thereof expromed 


a please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 


“NOTICE. —The day of departure of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com- 
mencing January 5th, and every alternate Saturday—and from Liverpool, on Wednesday, com 
mencing January 23d. and every alternate Wednesday. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND UTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS Wee 4RE TER 
- Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERM No. ccdeeees +s. Capt.E. Higgins, 
P th going and oe 
Prorossp Dates or Salting—1876 
From New a, From Southampton for N. York. 
Wean 





WASHINGTON.,........ 
These stop ats 





Saturda 
Hermarn........ Jan. 





coer ‘= April 








Hermann........ May eccccccece du 

Washington ...... Jume 14......005- . duly 

Hermamp,....... JULY U2. .cccevee ee ADB. Qiresrecessocee see Alitge 

ee | Ae Sere Se ee eee Sept. 10 

TRSTTROEM, cc cnccs GORh. BovoccccccesGbe § Bo.ccce socccccecs Oct. 8 

Ww becccese Oct is 0699 Gade > Beet 000'h 000 chsene Nov. 56 

DEE. 6600506 Mee aBs Gaeee er. | ee oo Nov. 3 

Wee oon con SOR> See Woees Dec, 81 

8 at Sonthampt aatastaient sane Gian cian 0 necnamguen geetceting te Leo- 

© evonomy both of time and money 


don ont Havre advantages over any other route in 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton and Bremen, first cabin, maiz. ssioon, $130 Or t 
eabin, lower cen $110; second do., 
All g wilt be must pass through the Post Office. 
zs Bills of lading wt be signed on the day of sailing. 


Por freight or passage 27. to 
©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 
CROSKEY & CO., Sonthampton. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
Wm, Cumming, commander. 

; . Robert Craig, commander. 

ASGOW, 1,962 Tons... .. : John Dunean, commander. 


The Glasgow and New York Steamship Compan y intend sailing their new and powerful steam ~ 
ers from New to - w direct, as under 
DINBURG patarday, 22nd March, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Satarday, — 
GLASGOW, Saturday, 
Rates or P assace. 


to each 





C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WH, ISELIN, Havre. 














First Class ++ oees- 875 00 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers wiil be ‘taken, ‘supplied with provi- 
sions of goed quality, properly cooked . Oteereee eeenees SOO 00 
J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. ¥. 


An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 


For Freight or passage, y to 
New York ¢ City bills or oer only t ken. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE.-—SOLE REGULAR LINB. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York op » 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 








od York, Havre. 
ST. DENIS," eed ROCESS | toh Seren?” 
Follansbee, master => se esacecsecesecseccese 16th October, 
g?. m00L.A8, ; = RS ea eth aly.” 
Bragdon, master. lst Octoder 
MERCURY, 
French, master. 


WILLIAM TELL i 
J. Funck, master. ' } ot 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the cam 
prise 





fort and con’ S, ond comtuanded by teen of experienes te the tende, The 
Goous ve to ius eobeartnere be torwarded tree from any oo bs those actoslly 
incurred. BOYD & CKEN Agents, 
161 Pear! etrees, 





TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 






Roox Licut. (new) Kossura, ANTARCTIC. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELo1s — Foster. or 

Driver. (new) CoMPROMISE GaLe or BROOKLYN. @ 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PaiLanTHRorist. 

Wim Tapscott. Hovexton. 


Exgrarp Isus. (new) Possimene. 





CAMBRIA. (new) ONSUL. 
DreapnovuGst ) gaw Hawpsuira. 
WATTEE. (new) b fred Porn. 


5 oe ADAMS. 
The By, Line ¢ of Matton P. 
) acts sseLase 
Sones @ Hopson. Lay (new) 
Marearet Evan AN EAGLs. 
DRAFTS 0. ON OENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALtS, TRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the Towns without discount or other charges. 
TA APSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. N ew York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George's Buildings, Liverpool. 


PROPRIETORS. 
BEEKMAN ST. 








to 


Ww. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN. 


j 


W. YOUNG & OO. 
OFFICE, NO. i 








